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OUR FESTIVALS. 
Tus metropolis of New York is unquestiona- 
bly the favorite child of Brother Jonathan ; 
and repeats the features of its wide-awake and 
universal parent with the greatest truth and 
freshness. Our pidy an age of miscellane- 
ous activity; of w Jonathan himself may 
fairly claim to be the prime representative, and 
of al miscellanies Manhattan is certainly the 
most comprehensive and various. Of con- 
tributions to this mighty medley a notion may 
be formed when it is known that, in a late re- 
port, the immigration for one year to this port 
ranged from a single Malay up to a hundred 
thousand frishmen, embracing in the interme- 
diate figures of the scale, representatives of 
something like thirty nations. The result is 
that in our streets a thousand streams of cha- 
racter, dress, dialect, cross each other, and that 
no such thing as a pure streak is to be had; 
there is searcely any class large enough to 
stand by itself and to control public opinion. 
This will explain in a considerable degree why 
it is that in all our public entertainments, 
theatres, concerts, balls, lectures, etc., etc., and 
even in the professedly exclusive opera itself, 
provision is required to be made for all tastes ; 
so that a sufficient number may be called in to 
countenance and sustain the enterprise. Where 


and enormous “ turn-outs” in which New York, 
from time to time, indulges. New York has all 
the materials in ample variety and abundance, 
for an epic city on a grand scale; but it wants 
direction and unity. How are these to be ac- 
quired and secured? Clearly nothing can be 
accomplished in pursuits or engagements of a 
ae character. We cannot prescribe to the 

ers of residences that they shall be con- 
structed on any general principles, or that 
VOL. vit. wo. 10. 





harmony shall be observed either in a suitable 
concord or discord of arrangement. We cannot 
bring the proprietors of omnibuses to acknow- 
ledge pictorial propriety in the build and em- 
bellishment of their coaches. Nor can we 
enact or enforce sumptuary laws for the regu- 
lation of the dress of our citizens, so that they 
shall present suitable colors and agreeable 
contrasts. For all these and like matters the 
town is a chartered libertine, and will have its 
own way without let or hindrance. There is, 
however, a very decided inclination among our 
people to come together, without distinction of 
class, caste, or degree; and this is one of the 
happiest auguries of our age and country. In 
no country on the broad surface of the globe 
are so many professions, callings, and trades 
represented, ranging from the highest to the 
humblest, mingled in common and on terms of 
rfect equality, as in one of our public assem- 
lies, whether it be church, theatre, lecture- 
room, or political gathering. It is a fortunate 
necessity of our community, so various in 
country and pursuit, that they are thus brought 
together on a free footing; and the oftener 
it occurs the more eae and constantly 
sha]ll we become a fraternal, united, and homo- 
geneous community. The occasions to which 
we have referred are, however, limited in 
their scope and in the numbers upon which 
they act. The influences and opportunities 
are rare which inspire the whole body of our 
citizens with a common sentim@at, and force 
them into a like-thinking and like-feeling 
society. Such, for instance, as the death of a 
President, the common ruler of the country 
(although this may be touched with partisan 
biases); or the achievement of a national vic- 
tory, as in the case of the late Mexican war, 
when,we remember with a glow, how the whole 
inhabitation of our metropolis poured into the 
streets at night, and we saw no less than a hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children—in- 
cluding the fairest in costly apparel, and the 
plainest in homely esau led in a public 
k, as witnesses of the triumphal illumination. 
e knew the heart, we felt that night the 
power of the great community in which we 
live: and we will engage that a secret inspec- 
tion of the movements and motives of our 
fellow-citizens would have shown less asperity, 
and the pressure of a kindlier bond following 
that night's joyful celebration. Occasions like 
these are, in their very nature, accidental and 
rare: and we can accordingly found our hope 
only on established holidays of regular recur- 
rence. We can at present think of but two 
sufficiently comprehensive and national to de- 
mand the attention of all classes: the Fourth 
of July and Birthday of its chief champion, 
Washington. t is, we believe, suffi- 
ciently well known not to require particular 
mention and enforcement. It is on nf of late 
that attention has been directed to the other, 
formly soa generally cbeerved. By prociama- 
forml observ: y proc 
tion Re Sikeaeies botios i gogo = 
the anniversary just gone by: in the Man i 
was felt that the day emanded a catholie ob- 
servance : without bigotry, without bias, acting 
for all, aided by all: a reputation great at the 
: deepening its hold, spreading its 
base, and lifting loftier its summit in every oub- 














sequent generation: energetic in a righteous 
war, equally ready for a righteous peace: ho- 
nored by all honorable men at home and 
abroad : we were all ready to acknowledge and 
echo (with a MS. poet) 


THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON. 
This day to us a man was born, 
Whose memory is like the mom, 
Which riseth calmly in the East, 
And brightens on towards the West, 
Each hour more lovely and more blest! 


Far shores and isles behold and praise 
Our champion of the gloomy days— 
Happy the father of such son, 
Happy the mother who upon 

His cradle poured her benison ! 


He was a child of Truth and Peace, 
And loved the silent fields’ increase— 
The sword he took and laid aside, 
Calmly, and with far less of pride 
Than when he mowed with sickle wide ! 


May we say that, from the unanimity with 
which it was observed, we may add this 
sacred Anniversary to our general holidays ; 
that whenever in all time to come, he r; 
this day brings back the memory of the man, 
we will all join hands, and with a festive feeling 
properly mindful of the Past, in which the 

ht was fought, and of the noble Future 
which it secured to us, we will hasten into:the 
highway, throng the public halls, and see the 
starry of victory and peace waving, as it 
waved above the head of Washington, in the 
one air sarees to io ae +" which we all 

reathe together, as brethren, for life, liberty, 
and ami happiness. 





LADY NOTABILITIES OF THE FRENCH SALON, 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
BY MADAME JULIE DE MARGUERITTES. 


HOTEL RAMBOUILLET—M™®. DE skVIGNE—M™=. 


MAINTENON-—-MME. DE COULANGES—MADLLE. PAU- 
LET—Mue. DE LAFAYETTE—MADAME DU DEFFAND 
—MARIE ANTOINETTE—M™E. DE CREQUI. 
THERE is no countryin the world in which 
woman has so much influence as that in which 
the Salic law seems to exclude her from all 
wer and authority. Yet in France the sex 
is not (as in England and other countries) re- 
nowned for beauty, nor are French women 
generally proficients in all those arts and sci- 
ences which are now eonsidered in other 
countries as essential to female education. 
The great secret, the great charm of a French 
woman is in her powers of conversatiop,—the 
art of amusing is one that can be appreciated 
and felt by all, and men eecupied with com- 
merce, dry studies, or politics, will feel and 
submit to the influence of a lively, witty, and 
flowing conversation, when they will weary 
at a senate, or turn from a picture. Conversa- 
tion is the only relaxation which can be en- 
jem without vg age : 
nversation is practical application 
of education. The essence of every ac- 
uirement should be so concentrated as to 
w in easy streams through the whole tenor 
of a lively dialogue, teeming with anecdote and 
point, without pedantry or ass»mption. It is 
remarkable that any oxt:aordinary intellectual 
gifts in an English woman degenerate almost 
always into that most monstrous anomaly, a 
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blue stocking, whilst in France a woman may 
be at once profound and posee. epee a 
accompli and ever a graceful and gentle 
weet. olen affectation has never been 
the fashion in France, as a mark of superiorit 
in those who thought themselves above their 
fellow-women. hey have estimated their 
own position as women too well to think that 
they could gain anything by encroaching on 
that of the other sex at their feet. But wo- 
men in France have had a far more important 
influence than this social influence referred to. 
The two epochs which have twice made mo- 
narchical Franee a republic, were overshadowed 
by the writings and genius of the two greatest 
women of genius the world ever produced. 
These two republics have each produced a 
Napoleon; one, the great, by whose reflected 
light his nephew lives and rules, recognised 
the genius and dreaded the power of Madame 
de Staél; the other, Louis, shrinks from the 
bold thoughts, and quails beneath the elo- 
quence of Mme. George Sand. 

But we are anticipating. The political, 
literary, and social influence, through the medi- 
um of drawing-room conversation, began in 
France much before this period. 

The Hotel Rambouillet has left its annals in- 
termixed with the fame of almost all the 
writers of that epoch, who have come down to 
posterity. Many of these names, now for 
ever inscribed in the archives of fame, were 
first brought to light by a society of elegant, 
high-bred women, who thronged round the 
ruelle or aleoye of the Marquise de Rambouil- 
let, in the Marais. Most of the works now 
referred to as chefs-d’ceuvre were written for 
the approval of the bright eyes and critical 
judgment of this emporium of petticoat wit. 

The Marquise de Rambouillet herself had 


one —_ defect, which = her to adopt 
8 


the ion of receiving in bed. She was so 
constituted as not to be able to bear the heat 
of a fire without its producing fever; added to 
which, she was the chilliest of mortals, and of 
an extremely delicate constitution. The couch 
in which, ensconced in Mechlin and muslin, she 
received her visits, was as unlike a real com» 
fortable bed, intended for rest and sleep, as it 
is possible to imagine ; it admitted of visitors 
all round it; and in spite of the cold, fire 
being forbidden by the constitutional infirmit 
of the hostess, Mme. de Coulanges, Madame 
de Lafayette, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. Deshou- 
liéres, Mile. Rambouillet, the fair Julie sung 
by Voitare, afterwards Duchesse de Montan- 
zier; Voiture, Menage, La Rochefaucauld, 
Vaugelas, La Fontaine, Balzac, were nightl 
visitors in her ruelle, as her bedside was called. 
It will scarcely be believed at the present day, 
when pleasure seems to imply a crowded ball- 
room, concert-room, or theatre—new people 
and fresh amusements every night—that it 
could be then thought a pleasure for the same 
people to assemble day after day in the same 
place, to do nothi des but to talk; but it 
speaks in favor of the intellect and wit of the 
conversation—for there were state assemblies 
and balls then—that it was thought a ter 
distinction to be received at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet than at court: the quarterings on your 
shield would obtain a presentation to the king, 
but it required some personal qualification to 
be introduced to the queen of “ Les Précieuses” 
or “ es,” as the circle at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet called itself. Molidre added the ap- 
— of “ridicules,” in his comedy “Les 
euses ridieyles,” meant as a burlesque on 
these assemblies. These were the days of in- 


trigue and light gallantry (the cacl rt of 
Louis XIV.’s reign) ; yet these women, most of 


y|such lambs and shepherdesses as 
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them young and beautiful, preserved their re- 
eter intact, and nightly drew all the most 

illiant grand seigneurs to their side, merely 
by the attraction of the intellectual superiority 
and conversation. They had, it is true, shrink-. 
ing from the gross profi y of the times, re- 
fined too much, even to the excess of attempt- 
ing to alter words in common use, which, to 
their idea, conveyed too vulgar a meaning ; 
but they were rigidly virtuous in conduct, 
though gay and witty in society. Madame de 
Sévigné, then a young widow of thirty, was 
one of the most welcome, though not most 
frequent visitors, having herself a circle at the 
Hotel Carnavalet. Her cousin, the dissipated 
but clever Count de Bussy, in his work * Les 
Amours des Gaules,” though he says ill-na- 
tured things of her temper, never attacks her 
reputation. Madame de Sévigné’s conversa- 
tion was easy, flowing, and elegant, like her 
letters. Madame de Coulanges, her friend, 
was renowned for the point of her conversa- 
tion; it ed said that she never ordered her 
carriage without an epigram. 

“Madame de La Fayette was less brilliant 
and more sentimental in her conversation ; her 
influence over the hard, selfish Duke de La 
Rochefaucauld during their long friendship, 
begun when she was no longer either beauti- 
ful or young, speaks in favor of her heart. 
Referring to this friendship, which lasted till 
the death of the Duke, she says: “ He gave me 
intellect and I reformed his heart ”—the voca- 
tion of a true woman. She is the authoress 
of the “Princess de Cléves,” a novel which 
may be read with pleasure even now, from its 
high moral tone and elegant simplicity of style. 
Mademoiselle Paulet shared for some time the 
palm of beauty at the Hotel Rambouillet with 
“Julie.” Shg was a high minded, proud lady, 
rather sententious, adored and courted 
vainly for twenty years by all the youth, 
fashion, and nobility of Paris. One of her 
great beauties was a profusion of ringlets, 
which her admirers pretended were of the color 
of the lion’s mane; this peculiarity acquired 
for her the sobriquet of “ Fa’ Lionne,” and this 
epithet is still applied familiarly in Paris to any 
woman remarkable for beauty, wit, fashion, or 
eccentricity. Madame Deshouilliéres was a 
gentle, fair creature, who wrote poetry about 

Wattean 
painted. Madlle. de Seuderi was the authoress 
of those metaphorical novels (Le Grand Cyrus 
—Amadis, etc.), representing heroes and hero- 
ines in full court-dress, performing heroic 
feats without soiling their gloves. Madame 
de la Sabliére, the protectress of La Fontaine, 
young, beautiful, of whom it was said that 
she needed no new ideas from the original 
way in which she said the most commonplace 
thin nd last th not least, the beauti- 
ful Julie d’Angennes, demoiselle de Rambouil- 
let, to whom all the writers of that period 
seem unanimous in giving every quality, 
beauty, and virtue. She became Duchesse de 
Montanzier, after a courtship of fourteen 
years, during which the Duke was allowed 
a and once only, to kiss the tip of her 

nger. 
adame de Maintenon, who attained the 
great honor of being the left-handed queen of 
ce, first attracted the attention of the 
d monarque, on whom every other charm 
palled, by her conversation—he would 
come and converse with her by the side of his 
children’s cradle first for a few minutes, then 
gradually for hours, until her society became 
80 indispensable as to induce him to discard 


all other, and finally (th : hs drsver 
her hris wite. y (though in secret) to make 
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When the wife of Searron, her conversations) 
powers were often called in requisition to hide 
the deficiencies of the scanty table. « Dei,, 
your mistress,” said Scarron to his servant 
one of his dinner parties, “to tel! us another 
et h for the roast joint is spoiled.” Poo, 
ame de Maintenon, she had a harder tas, 
with the discontented, ill tempered, and pom. 
pous monarch, than with the gay, goodnature 
poet. Louis, the most wnamusable of men, xs 
she called him, was almost as exacting as th, 
Sultan Schahriar. Scheherazade had only jy 
invent stories, whilst “Sa Solidité,” as th. 
king called Madame de Maintenon, was obliga, 
to invent impossible events, see up embassies 
from the confines of the earth, and then con, 
ment on them, wittily and pithily, for th 
amusement of one to whom enjoyment ha 
brought satiety. 

Madame du Deffand, in her latter days the 
friend of Horace Walpole, held a very renowned 
salon in a very small ill-furnished room of the 
Convent of St. Joseph, where she boarded 
Her own wit and clever conversation had the 
power of attracting around her, in spite of he 
poverty, the best society in Paris. She had, 
wonderful memory, was full of anecdote and 
ready wit. There are many of her bon-mois 
upon record. Seated round her small and by: 
poorly supplied supper table (supper was her 
only meal), her conversation resembled a bri. 
liant display of fireworks. She was also a goo 
listener; a rare talent in those who talk well. 
At the conclusion of the history of St. Denis 
which had been related by the Bishop of Autuy, 
some of the guests declared it was difficult 
believe that the saint had walked from Paris to 
the Cathedral which bears his name, with his 
head under his arm. “ Nay,” said Madame lh 
Deffand, “ I think the distance was nothing. | 
can easily believe he went three miles after be 
had once taken the first few steps.” 


Marie Antoinette herself had great quick- 
ness and flow of language. She was naturally 
a warm-hearted imaginative woman ; and there 
was an easy flow about her conversation which 
endeared her to those who approached her, bui 
which was brought against her as an accusation 
by those who chose to see a crime in her light 
est word, 

Madame la Marquise de Créqui, who has 
left us such charming souvenirs, was considered 
a leading conversationist, She knew the lis 
tory of every one—whom they had marred 
what they had done. She was a fine herk 
woman; one of the best specimens of thi 
“ ancienne noblesse” who mounted the seafiuli 
with dignity and pride, though from this sie 
was saved, enduring only the horrors of prisss 
during “/a terreur” in France, for she did 0 
emigrate. When a young girl of fourteen, 
kissed the bony, shrivelled nd of Louis XIV. 
at the gate of St. Cyr; and when an oli 
decrepid woman, the emperor Napoleon, anxic's 
to see this vestige of a court he wished © 
restore under his own dynasty, sent for her 
the Tuileries, and won her rebel heart by © 
eaves his lips on the faded hands of te 

owager of so many generations. 








FAMILY PHILOSOPHY. 


An Emperor of China making a progress, d* 
covered a family in which the master, with bs 
wives, children, grand-children, daughters-in-!2", 
and servants, all lived in perfect peace and - 
many. The emperor admiring this, inquired ° 
the old man what means he enployed to prese™ 
quiet among such a number of persons. The mat, 
taking out » pencil, wrote only these words, 
“ Patience, patience, patience.” 
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S005 
AN ORIGINAL JAPANESE NOVEL. 
THE SIX FOLDING SCREENS OF LIFE. 
wn fe op ase or Gearmreon 
(Concluded from the last number.) 


He handed her the letter. ; 

Komatsu took it, and read the inscription :— 

“To m; daughter Misawo, from her mo- 
a ST letter,” continued Komatsu, “ which 
brings me my mother’s greeting, carries me 
back to the past. I came to Jamato in my 
fourteenth year, and why should I not return 
and look upon the faces of my parents, whom 
[ have not seen for eight long years? After 
what you have said, Riusuke, even should I 
be attacked by a fatal malady, I will fly to my 
mother’s arms, and under her tender care close 
my last hours. I feel mortified that I should 
have treated you so rudely, but I pray you 
condemn me not too severely for forgetting 
my long-absent parents.” 

Here she pressed the letter to her heart, and 
gave herself up to sorrow. 

“Poverty and its cares have cast a shade 
over my life and involved my fair reputation, 
and though I have been rescued from the ne- 
cessity of further labor, there is still something 
wanting to fill the void that exists in this 
heart.” 

She dried her tears. 

“No one,” continued she, “can supply the 

lace of a mother and a father. I have decided. 
Nemermm I go back to the Province, and this 
evening will I take leave of the man who has 
manifested such a deep concern in my welfare. 
You ean now leave me.” 

The plain-dealing Riusuke, taking all this to 
be true, was overjoyed. 

“Beit so. To-morrow, at the break of day, 
J will be in attendance with the sedan-chair, in 
which you are to travel. Should any one in- 
trade, | will be near to protect you, and should 
you be in need of money, I beg of you to ap- 
ply to me without hesitation. I have many 
things to say to Fanajo, and I will therefore 
accompany her to her house.” 

Here he retired in conversation with Fa- 


0. 

The clothes’ frame, that stood near her, was 
removed, and the white-paper sereen, upon 
which the light fell obliquely, was closed. Sa- 
kitsi opened the doors of the closet-table. 

“Komatsu !” he softly whispered. 

* Sakitsi !” 

“Tt is 1.” 

With these words he seized her hand. Dis- 
guising themselves, they sallied forth from the 
house, followed the fir-trees that stretched 
along the shore, and pursuing their course be- 
rag the leafy canopy, disappeared in the dis- 

e. 
“ Like the light of the day, 
The world passeth away, 
To the regions of night, 
Where broods Death in his flight. 
Our life’s like the frost 
Of the late autumn’s morn, 
Its white crystals are lost 
When the noon-day is born. 
Our life’s like the dreams, 
Of a summer’s grey dawn— 
They’re the echoes, those dreams, 
Of the hours that are gone. 
8 like the chime 
deep-sounding bell— 
Tis the measure of dase 
And our ebbing tide’s knell !” 

Such were the words which the 

ured forth in their monthly song, from the 
awcony of the Stork-Moor house, near the 





bridge of the Field of Plums. Komatsu and 
Sakitsi paused beneath the shadows of the fir- 
trees on the shore to listen to them. Sakitsi 
espied something in the distance. 

* While I was just thinking, Komatsu,” said 
he, “that, by extending our stroll too far, we 
might lose the chance of concealing ourselves, 
yonder comes towards us, in the darkness of 
the evening, a lantern of the house of Utaka- 
wa.* We are now opposite the Flowery- 
house, and as it is evident that Tofei and Wo- 
fana have gone out in search of us, let us en- 
ter their dwelling while they are away, and 
there pass what time we have left to us with- 
out being interrupted.” 

Here Sakitsi bid Komatsu conceal herself 
while he looked into the Flowery-house alone. 

“ Wojosi! Wojosi! What! not asleep yet, 
though so late ?” 

or child to whom he spoke innocently re- 
plied :— 

“ As I was listening this evening to the sing- 
ing of the teachers in the adjoining house, 
some one came in and said that Komatsu 
was about to fly, and father and mother 
immediately went in search of her. I would 
like to go too, if anybody were here to take 
care of the house. Perhaps if you step in we 
may be able to prevent her flight to-mor- 
row.” ‘ 

Sakitsi nodded assent. 

“T will remain; you can go, if you feel dis- 
posed, and inquire about the matter.” 

“Thank you, sir. Be so good, I pray you, 
to keep an eye to the house.” 

She ran to the neighboring house. 

Sakitsi, calling Komatsu from her conceal- 
ment, took her by the hand, went into the inner 
chamber, and, as softly as possible, drew a 
folding sereen around them both. The sing- 
ing in the next house was distinctly heard by 
them through the wall. 


“ The clouds that float in everlasting space, 
Reflect the ocean’s ever-changing face ; 

Their mountain masses darkening all on high, 
Blot out the Pitchert of the Northern sky ; 

The Heavenly River,} with her milk-white waters, 
Bathes the feet of her constellated daughters ; 
The Magpie Bridge§ with lofty arches spans 

The river of the Field of Plums and Fans; 

But, oh! how long shall thy bright star and mine, 
Soar on alone, and not united shine?” 


“ These verses, I am sure,” said Sakitsi, “ are 
from the poems of Wofatsu Tokubeje! This 
ingenious shifting scene, which has been used 
as a folding-sereen, and on which men are re- 
presented in conversation with each other, 
must have reference to the bridge of the Field 
of Plums. But Wofatsu’s lines upon the 
Dead I never, till now, understood,” continued 
Sakitsi; “I used to ridicule them. Listen to 
them :”— 

“ Woe, woe is me! I heed no more 
The things of now, the things of yore! 
I die, but die to live again 

A life of endless joy or everlasting pain !” 


“Is it not a wonderful dispensation, Komat- 
su, that we should die to live again ?” 

When Komatsu heard this she wept. 

“Ah! Sakitsi, my ill-luck is a still more 
wonderful dispensation, and yet you would, in 
a moment of passion, unite yourself to me— 
you, who are without a fault—and I would 
make you my husband, with the dark shadows 








* Upon the Japanese lanterns are written in large let- 
ids the nemice of the house or person to which they be- 


a —— of the Great Bear. 
-way. 

i A cauaithacion in the neighhorhood ef tho MIIKY- 

way. 
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of this nether world obscuring my path! This 
thought to me is intolerable :— 


«In grief and in shame, I humbly confess, 
The world and its joys no longer can_bless 
This poor heart of mine.’ ” 


“Do not men, too, die because of the af- 
flictions of this life?” exclaimed Sakitsi. “Is 
there any affliction greater than poverty? This 
affliction has come upon me, and my liberty is 
to me worse than death, because it brings 
death. I had a hundred taels, but a pack of 
miserable dogs flew at me furiously in the 
night, and made me lose them all! But it is 
of no use to pine—I have resolved to put an 
end to these troubles—to bring to a close my 
wretched life. See yonder! see what that 
foolish and blundering Tofei has done! He 
has placed yon dressing-case with the carved 
dog upon it here in this room as high as the 
God-lamp is, no doubt, to show that he has not 
forgotten your kindness to him, but that dog 
brings up an unpleasant reminiscence ; it seems 
even to bark at me! I will make short work 
of it. It shall go into the field of Buddha!” 

She seized the harmless dog-dressing case, 
dashed it on the floor, and—out rolled the 
packet with the hundred taels! 

“See! see! Here is the very money which 
Llost. How came it here? Now give i thanks 
to trifling opportunity, for our marriage cannot 
by any means whatever lead us to violent 
death! Read the letter of your mother at 
once, and see what she has written to you.” 

Komatsu immediately drew it forth. 

“ Alas!” said she, “what Riusuke said re- 
specting my betrothment by my father to an- 
other, is, I fear, too true. I had placed this 
letter in my bosom in order to read it in the 
next world. I should have opened it when it 
was first handed to me, but I dreaded the re- 
proaches that I knew it contained. I essayed 
to open it, but my eyes grew dark, and even 
the letters of its superscription faded away 
into mist. The very thought of encountering 
those reproaches made me sick at heart.” 

She cut the seal, as though it were a band 
uniting parents and daughter, and slowly un- 
folded the letter. 

“ Ha !—what’s this? Well, wonders never 
cease! We have a short way opened for us, 
Sakitsi, to the next world. It is by means of 
a feast that is soon to take place. Though it 
is entirely contrary to the habits of my mother 
to write a long letter, because such a work re- 
quires the exercise of all her strength, yet has 
she, obviously out of tenderness for her 
daughter, done so, in full detail, on this ocea- 
sion. She says:— 

«¢While waiting for your return, which, I 
trust, will be without delay and in safety, I 
shall make a feast. Your father is sixty years 
old, and all his family have been invi The 
moment I have finished these lines, I shail be- 

in to prepare the dishes for the Feast of the 
Dead,* to be held at the ueual place of assem- 
bling the people. 

“ie Tam to be t at this Feast of the 
Dead,” continued Komatsu, “I will not be 
there long. My spirit will leave my body 
there, and quickly take its flight. The goblet 
which the parents usually hand to their 
daughter on this occasion, as a nt, will be 

with the juice of Ja yg and es 

shall my body from benea e 
oa roof, a lenentelans of my parents will 
know no bounds.” But she continues +— 

« All these things will be dene immediately, 


* The Feast the Dead is celebrated on the 15th day 
fn deceased 











month, in remembrance of pa- 
rents. On this day dishes of confectionery and fruit are 
exposed in honor of Buddha. 
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and they will be set before you in the most 
ble light. You will be delighted, It 

il be a charming feast.” 

“ Delightful, indeed!” exclaimed Komatsu. 
“To be far away from 9: weld yhcey od un- 

easant things—to ey may not happen 
a then to ink em again! But 
whether I dream or whether I pray, I go not 
home. If repentance should ever come, it will 
come too late. Oh! my kind father! My 
ever-to-be-remembered mother !” 

She abandoned herself to sorrow, and wept. 
Sakitsi took up the letter and read on: 

“Again; the son of Midzuma Ugenda, 
Simano Suke, to whom I betrothed you in the 
third year of your age, and who brought upon 
himself the fierce anger of his master, has 
recently received his pardon. After long and 
diligent search we have at last found out the 

idence of Simano Suke ; and when he re- 
turns, he and you are to be married without 
delay.. In the meantime—” 

e threw down the letter, and leaned his 
head upon his hand. 

“ Komatsu, you are the daughter of Kadzu- 
mura T'eidaifu, of the family of Abosi! and yet 
you have never told me this, though I have 

nown you for five or six years.” 

“ Surely you knew who I was?” 

Her eye was steadily fixed on his. At this 
moment the folding screen opened, and Tofei 
stood before them. 

“1 knew it!” exclaimed Tofei. “ You were 
both preparing to lay violent hands on your- 
selves! The right of bringing this betrothal 
to a conclusion to to me. Unnoticed by 
you I saw you along the shore of the 
river of the Fiel of Plums. I followed you, 
and placing myself in a convenient position, I 
7 all.” : 

ere he gave a deep sigh. 

Sakitsi gathered writen ll 

“ Take not this betrothal to heart,” said he. 
“ The promise which another gave for me in my 
youth shall never be icles bp me. The old 
song says, 


“ «Tis none but the blind in body and mind 
Who dare use the knife to take away life.’ 


“ While Komatsu’s lifeless form, had it been 
her fate to be united to another, would have 
been to me a pox of her devotion and truth, 

et I roe ful that = necessity has not 
im upon her. It is a happy moment 
for both her nb peed to know that 


my offence to any one, I departed from his 
service and gave up the follies of the world, 


though I never forgot the goodness of my 


futher and the kindness of my master. Im- 


pelled by a desire to hear from my home, I | 


read this letter, or else I might never have 
known that I had been 


fact not come to my knowled, 
my beloved Komatsu in the regions of the dead 
ere this. Now, tell me, I pray you, Tofei, 


whether you know anything of this matter that | 


I do not. 


When Komatsu heard these things she Per 


sprang up with joy, and Tofei took cou 
“ While 1 was waiting,” said Tofei, “for a 


nger at the wharf, in front of the house of | 
takawa, the lantern of my covered boat was | 
suddenly broken by something like a stone, | 


that was hurled with t foree. I immedi- 
ately rose and picked lt op, and lo!—it was a 
packet of a hundred taels! 1 regarded the 
thing as a most extraordinary event, but after 





am Simano | 
Suke who has been chosen as her husband. | 
On account of a dispute about an arrow-head, | 
I brought down upon me the anger and dis. | 
pleasure of my master, and without mentioning | 


pardoned. Had this | 
I had joined | 
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I heard you speak of it behind this screen, I 
knew it was your money that you had picked 
up, thinking it was a stone, thrown at the 

which attacked you. The dressing-case 
with the carved dog upon it furnished the key 
to the story of the dog, whose lying down in a 
certain place was to lead to the discovery of a 
hidden treasure; and the Flowery-house, 
which was once plunged in affliction and 
poverty, will never forget that ‘once,* and 


will henceforth begin to blossom and bloom. | than 


Komatsu, who must be overjoyed at such a 
fortunate omen, ——” . 
He looked around and stopped, and Riu- 
suke and Wofana, tired with their long search, 
entered the room. When they learned how 
things stood, they were delighted beyond 
measure at the anexpected issue of events and 
their having so fortunately met at this juncture. 
From the neighboring baleony a nuptial 
song was heard : 
« Joy, joy to the bride, 
And the bridegroom too,— 
United in pride, 
May their hearts prove true! 
Their life, it has been, 
Like the ivy-clad tower— 
A bright evergreen, 
In the world’s rosy bower! 
Their life, may it be! 
To the end of all time, 
One vast, peaceful sea 
In a stormless clime !” 


Sakitsi, Komatsu, and Riusuke immediately 
set out for Komakura. The joys that parents 
and child felt, after so long an absence from 
each other, are not to be described. The ha 

iness of the lord superior knew no bou 
eu forward the i of Sakitsi, 
once Midzuma Simano Suke, with his daughter 
Komatsu, who was once more in the bosom of 
her family. Tofei and Wofana succeeded to 
the business of Sakitsi, as rice dealers, and 
son and daughter remained at home, as dutiful 
children to their parents, and spent their life, 
devotedly attached to each other, in the happy 
relation of husband and wife. Oh! happy, 
happy day for Sakitsi and Komatsu! 
THE END. 


LITERATURE. 





THE DIARY OF JOHN ADAMS. 


Or all the contempo literature of the da 
which is thrown in profusion before the Ame- 
rican reader, perhaps that relating to the history 
and biography of his own country has received 
the least proportionate attention, while it is 
certain that it bears the most real value, and 
will surely be so acknowledged and esteemed. 
Not a particle of the labors of our historical 
writers will willingly be lost by posterity. 
Every year adds to the value of this history, 
separates it from all diminishing circumstances, 
and does that purest work of time—frames and 
disposes the picture, places the spectator in the 

ight attitude and at the right y ene where 
the great work of our ancestors may be seen 
in its true light and proportions, a permanent 
spectacle for the world. All local and contem- 
depreciation has vanished ; the jealousy 
of rival artists is dead; the timidity of friends 
whispers no longer faintness; the dust has 
been swept from the chamber: we are in the 
presence of a Transfiguration or Last Judg- 


ment. 


* Alluding to the story of the picture-book, beginni 
with the words, “ once upon a time, &c.”’ " 

t The Works of John Adams, second President of the 
United States; with a Life of the Author, Notes, and 





Brown. 
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Upon no name of our revolutionary anna, 

will this touch of time fall more gent! 
fe gently than 
upon that of John Adams. It is not a name 
which, perhaps, as yet has been fully receive 
into the hearts of the American people. Fey 
indeed, of our great men are popularly know, 
and understood. Their history, for the peopl. 
even that of Washington, yet remains to }, 
written. But of those who will stand out 
prominent and tangible for something mor 
the accident of office or station, for mor, 
than statesman or soldier, for men of characte, 
fresh, original, and independent, whose exampig 
is a living lesson, whose thoughts and ways ar 
hay of the best sort of imitation, emulation 
ohn Adams will be one of the acknowledge 

few. 

The public now possesses, for the first time 
in the volume before us, the means of becoming 
acquainted with the man, in the formatiy, 
stages of his development. In an autobiogra- 
phy and diary kept for thirty years, beginning 
at the age of twenty, we have a highly interes. 
ing eo of the thoughts, studies, and seit 

elopment of one of the first class men of the 
revolution, “men of high and ardent temper. 
ament; bold; fit to lead a revolution, not io 
follow in its path; of pure morality, on whom 
no stain of private reproach can rest; reli, 
ious men, according to their differing and 
onest convictions, whose hearts were in the 
work which providence had allotted them, who 
aroused the popular mind by their eloquenee, 
and would have been on the battle field haj 
their deny called them there—the order of trus 
chivalry.” 

It might be taken as an omen of the future 
undaunted revolutionist, that the first entry in 
this Diary, of the date of Nov. 18, 1755, relates 
to an uake in America: “ We had a very 
severe shock of an earthquake. It continued 
near four minutes. I then was at my father's 
in Braintree, and awoke out of my sleep in the 
midst of it. The house seemed to rock and 
reel and crack, as if it would fall in ruins about 
us, Chimneys were shattered by it within one 
mile of my father’s house.” This was 1 
vibration of the great shock which destroyed 
the City of Lisbon. Other “shocks,” of the 
political and social world, were to be entered 
upon Mr. Adams’s Diary and Correspondence. 

Mr. Adams is at Worcester and at the age 
of twenty, having just left Harvard, from 
which institution he seems to have carried 
His thoughts 
are on hing, and he is teaching school in 
the good American fashion for a means of live- 
lihood. A schoolmaster, or, as Lavengro says, 
a “school slave,” is not the best discipline for 
magnanimity and tolerance, but Mr. Adams 
leaves this remarkable record on the pages 
of his diary, “I find by repeated experiment 
and operation in my school, that human natore 
is more easily wrought upon and governed by 
mere, encouragement, and praise, than 

punishment, and threatening, and blame.” 

e was in the meantime visiting the best 
houses of the neighborhood, studying character 
closely, and picking up macwhedge where it is 
always most forcibly taught—in the oral, cov- 
versational lessons of men of weight and expe- 
rience. He was questioning some points of 
the Calvinistic creed, discussing freely the 
Puritan theology, and the result was an abst 
donment of the proposed ministerial study for 
the bar. This independent chopping of logie 
with the country gentlemen lergy was 4 
good discipline for a revolutionist, who was 





* An admirable article on ehe “ Life and Charscter of 
Adams,” in the late New York Review for J 
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in the Court-room and the Senate with 
Betish litical authority. It isa marked trait 
of the Diary, and is well commented upon by a 
writer in the North American Review* as “ an 
important feature in the intellectual character 
of the times. Burke, in his admirable sketch 
of the love of freedom in the American Colo- 
nies, alludes to their religious character, and 
especially to the prevalence in the Northern 
Colonies of dissent from the Established 
Church of the mother country. The circum- 
stance, however, to which we now allude, 
namely, the prevalence of religious discussion 
and controversy between different parties 
among the dissidents from the church, had 
escaped his penetration. It had, no doubt, 
contributed materially to sharpen the public 
mind,and strengthen the existing predisposition 
of the people to canvass with acuteness, alike 
for the purposes of defence and opposition, 
important propositions on which they were 
called upon to make up their minds. We do 
not mean that there was any connexion, logi- 
cally speaking, between the political controver- 
sies which preceded the Revolution and the 
religious controversies now referred to ; but it 
is quite obvious that these last had acted pow- 
erfully on the general mind of the Northern 
Colonies. They had found, in almost every 
town and village, two antagonistic schools of 
acute reasoners, whose faculties were trained 
in a never ending encounter of wits. Neither 
of the parties arrayed against each other, 
mainly under the influence of the prewching of 
Whitfield, allied itself with the government in 
the political struggle ; and the entire force of 
the excitement of intellect and controversial 
skill, produced by these controversies, was, 
between the years 1761 and 1775, turned upon 
the discussion of the right of Parliament to 
tax America.” 

The legal development next follows: stiff, 
formal, constrained reading in the days before 
Blackstone, with a great many soul and body 
conflicts, between the flesh and the spirit in the 
Diary—records of idleness, smoking pipes, 

llanting ladies, reading Ovid’s Art of Love to 

. Savil’s wife, and making resolutions against 
all of them in favor of Wood and Justinian, 
Locke and Bolingbroke. His self knowledge 
appears to have been accurate and unflinching. 
His analysis of his vanity is constant. He had 
the possession of two qualities which will 
make any man of good original capacity great 
—a constitutional boldness and courage, a 
vivacity of temperament, and an uninter- 
mitted examination of his motives and bearing. 
Hisppy the man who can at once be self-reliant 
and courageous, timid and self-denying. Toa 
man who has made himself or his fellow men 
an object of study, there is exquisite humor in 
this passage of the Diary, dated Sunday, June 
25, 1756 :— 

GOOD SENSE. 

“Good sense, some say, is enough to regulate 
our conduct, and to dictate thoughts and actions 
which are proper upon certain occasions. This, 
they say, will soften and refine the motions of our 
limbs into an easy and agreeable air, although the 
dancing-master was never applied to; and this 
will suggest good answers, good observations, and 
good expressions to us, better than refined breed- 
ing. Good sense will make us remember that 
others have as good a right to think for them- 
selves, and to speak their own opinions, as we 
have ; that another man’s making a silly speech 
does not warrant my ill nature and pride in grasp- 
ing the opportunity to ridicule him and show my 
Wit; @ puffy, vain, conceited conversation, never 
fails to bring a man into contempt ; although his 





* Oct. 1850, p. 416. 





natural endowments be ever so great, and his ap- 
plication and industry ever so intense ; no accom- 
plishments, no virtues, are a sufficient atonement 
for vanity and a haughty overbearing temper in 
conversation ; and such is the humor of the world, 
the greater a man’s parts, and’ the nobler his virtues 
in other respects, more derision and ridicule 
does this one vice and folly throw him into. Good 
sense is generally attended with a very lively sense 
and delight in applause ; the love of fame in such 
men is generally much stronger than in other 
people, and this passion, it must be confessed, is 
apt to betray men into impertinent exertions of 
their talents, sometimes into censorious remarks 
upon others, often into little meannesses to sound 
the opinions of others, and oftenest of all into a 
childish affectation of wit and gaiety. I mast 
own myself to have been, to a very heinous degree, 
guilty in this respect ; when in company with per- 
sons much superior to myself in years and place, I 
have talked to show my learning ; I have been too 
bold with great men, which boldness will, no 
doubt, be called self-conceit; I have made ill- 
natured remarks upon the intellectuals; manners, 
practice, ete., of other people ; I have foolishly 
aimed at wit and spirit, at making a shining figure 
in gay company ; but, instead of shining brighter, 
I only clouded the few rays that before rendered 
me visible. Such has been my unhappy fate. I 
now resolve for the future, never to say an ill- 
natured thing concerning ministers or the ministe- 
rial profession, never to say an envious thing con- 
cerning governors, judges, ministers, clerks, sherifls, 
lawyers, or any other honorable or lucrative offices 
or officers ; never to affect wit upon laced waist- 
coats, or large estates or their possessors ; never to 
show my own importance or superiority by re- 
marking the foibles, vices, or inferiority of others, 
but I now resolve as far as lies in me, to take 
notice chiefly of the amiable qualities of other 
people ; to put the most favorable construction 
upon the weakness, bigotry, and errors of others, 
ete.; and to labor more for an inoffensive and 
amiable than for a shining and invidious character.” 


Such good sense the world will never see, 
and no honest man will ever practise—least of 
all, John Adams. But the resolution did him 
good, though it took no sting from his practi- 
eal hints to ministers, governors, &c., in the 
coming days of the Revolution. As for the 
«)} waistcoats,” what became of them? 

Another passage, some three years later, is a 
curious picture of a man’s mind on the edge of 
the first decided leap into active life—when 
everything is possible and nothing seems 
practicable—and rough action is the only cure 
to doubt, irresolution, if not despair. 


DOUBTS AND QUESTIONINGS. 


“ Reputation ought to be the perpetual subject 
of my thoughts, and aim of my behavior. How 
shall I gain a reputation? how shall I spread an 
opinion of myself as a lawyer of distinguished 
genius, learning, and virtue? Shall I make fre- 
quent visits in the neighborhood, and converse 
familiarly with men, women, and children, in their 
own style, on the common tittletattle of the town 
and the ordinary concerns of a family, and so take 
every fair opportunity of showing my knowledge 
in the law? But this will require much thought 
and time, and a very particular knowledge of the 
province law and common matters, of which I 
know much less than I do of the Roman law. 
Shall I endeavor to renew my acquaintance with 
those young gentlemen in Boston who were at 
college with me, and to extend my acquaintance 
among merchaffts, shopkeepers, tradesmen, etc., 
and mingle with the crowd upon Change, and 
traipse the town-house floor with one and another, 
in order to get a character in town! But this, 
too, will be a lingering method, and will require 
more art, and address, and patience, too, than I 


‘am master of. Shall J by making remarks and 


proposing questions to the lawyers at the bar, en- 
deavor to get a great character for enderantiing 
and learning with them? But thie jo slow 








tedious, and will be ineffectual ; for envy, jealousy, 
and self-interest, will not suffer them to give a 
young fellow a free, generous character, especially 
me. Neither of these projects will bear examina- 
tion, will avail. Saall I look out for a cause to 
speak to, and exert all the soul and all the body I 
own, to cut a flash, strike amazement, to catch the 
vulgar ; in short, shall I walk a lingering, heavy 
pace, or shall I take one bold, determined leap into 
the midst of fame, cash, and business? That is 
the question ;—a bold push, a resolute attempt, a 
determined enterprise, or a slow, silent, imper- 
ceptible creeping ; shall I creep or fly ? 

“ I feel vexed, fretted, chafed ; the thought of no 
business mortifies, stings me. But let me banish 
these fears ; let me assume a fortitude, a greatness 
of mind. 

“In such a slow, gradual ascent to fame and 
fortune and business, the pleasure that they give 
will be imperceptible ; but by a bold, sudden rise, I 
shall feel all the joys of each at once. Have | 
genius and resolution and health enough for such 
an achievement ?” 


John Adams was evidently a bit of a philo- 
sopher, and if his destiny had kept him a 
schoolmaster, it would have made him also a 
shrewd moralist and ready essayist—a writer 
of books on the ground of virtue, natural 
theology—something between Bolingbroke 
and Paley. But he was not too much of a 
philosopher for a man of action. His tempe- 
rament, of which he complains, was always 
doing him a service in calling him away from 
books. Perhaps it was no disservice that 
books were few in those days, that character 
had a chance to shoot up for itself undepressed 
by the weight of other men’s speculations. 

Every young man should read the picture of 
the student training of John Adams in his 
diary. Itisa cheerful, healthy picture of con- 
scientious exertion, candidly told, with enough 
to caution and stimulate. It is exact, labori- 
ous, yet frank and good humored ;—one of the 
pleasantest and most satisfactory memorials 
which our Revolutionary biography hands 
down to us. It is the prelude of that lively 
correspondence and exhibition of manly cha- 
racter which subsequently passed between 
John Adams and his wife, and which was given 
to us some years ago by the editor of the 
present volume. We shall recur to it again 
in those passages where the historic interest 
increases and the Revolution fairly opens upon 
us. In the meantime we commend this series 
of volumes, in which we are promised a 
memoir, the letters, published works, &c., of 
the Adamses, both Presidents, father and son, 
as eminently worthy a place with the works of 
Washington and Franklin in every American 
library. The present volume is the second of 
the series. The first in order is to ig a 
hereafter. It will contain a Life by John 
Quincy Adams, continued by the editor, 
Charles Francis Adams. 


REPORT OF THE REV. R. R. GURLEY ON 
LIBERIA. 
[Continued from No. 210.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
“I am gratified to express the opinion that 
the judicial system of the republic is wisely 
constituted, and that justice is administered to 
all classes ee and without unnecessary 
— or delay. By the constitution, the 
judicial power of the republic is vested in ong 
supreme court, and such other subordinate 
courts as the legislature may from time to 
time establish. The supreme court bas origi- 





nal jurisdiction in all cases »ffecting ambassa- 
dors or other publie winisters or consuls, and 
those to which the republic shall be a party 
All judges of courts are to hold office during 
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good behavior, but may be removed by the 
— at the request of two thirds of both 
uses of the < sew or when impeached 
and convicted. By authority of the legislature 
qualified justices of the peace may arrest 
offenders against the laws or public peace, 
commit them to prison or take security for 
their appearance for trial, and may determine 
actions for debt where the amount in question 
does not exceed thirty dollars, though the par- 
ties have the right of appeal to the ensuing 
monthly court. In each of the counties of the 
republic is held a monthly court, composed of 
not more than five nor less than three justices 
of the peace, which court is to examine and 
decide on all cases of commitment by justices, 
and has power to summon jurors, to determine 
actions for debt above thirty dollars, and exer- 
cises original jurisdiction in all cases not 
intrusted to justices of the peace, causes in 
admiralty, and those constitutionally vested in 
the supreme court. To this court also belong 
the care and management of the estates of 
orphans, and the record and probate of wills. 

“ By the same authority is constituted in each 
eounty of the republic a court of quarter ses- 
sions, with one judge, which court has power 
to empannel both a grand and petit jury, and 
to try prisoners sent from the monthly court, 
and all presentments or indictments found by 
the grand jury; has original jurisdiction in 
cases of admiralty, and appellate jurisdiction in 
eases coming from the monthly court. Ap- 
peals may be taken from the decisions of this 
court to the supreme court. 


RELATIONS TO OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 


“ The independence of the republic has been 
acknowledged by both England and France ; 
and between the former and the republic a 
treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce was 
ratified on the ist of August, 1849. And 
hardly a week passes during which armed ships 
from these or other civilized nations are not 
seen visiting the ports and exchanging civilities 
with the hospitable inhabitants of Liberia. By 
treaties with many African tribes;‘the republic 
has not merely enlarged its territory, but 
secured their consent to the abolition of the 
slave trade, and to the exercise of its political 
and judicial authority over them ; and to its 
wisdom and justice are these tribes accustomed 
to look for the adjustment of their differences, 
and the protection of their homes, liberty, pro- 
perty, and lives. In some instances, tribes 

rom the interior have hastened for safety 
before the fury of merciless foes to the soil of 
the republic, and found peace and repose under 
the shadow of its wings. Even since the first 
American free people of color arrived in Africa, 
the district of country that now bears the name 
of Liberia has been a scene of treachery, 
rapine, and wide-wasting wars: suddenly have 
towns and villages been made desolate—not a 
solitary woman or child escaping to tell the 
story of the midnight invasion and massacre ; 
so that it would be difficult to exaggerate in 
our estimate of the benefits derived at present 
in security from outrage, in the protection of 
property, industry, and life, by the native Afri- 
cans, from the government of the republic. 
The suppression within the limits of the repub- 
lic of the ordeal by sassywood has preserved 
probably thousands from a most cruel death, 
and shown a signal triumph of civilized law 
over superstition.” 

AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 
“ Considering haw lpia have been the 
uniary means vf the emigrants to Liberia, 
a the difficulties always Snavitable to the 
settlers in a country to the climate of which 
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they are stra and with the products of 
which they have to make themselves acquaint- 
ed, I am rather surprised that they have done 
so much in agriculture than that they have done 
no more. ‘Sabs tial farmhouses, surrounded 
by well cleared cultivated plantations of 
from ten to thirty and fifty or seventy acres, 
adorn on both sides the banks of the St. Paul’s 
(with oceasional interruptions) for the distance 
of twenty miles. Several hundred acres are 
cleared (in part out of a dense and lofty forest) 
at Bassa Cove, Edina, and at Bexley (some 
five to eight miles up the beautiful river St. 
John’s); and at Greenville, Rossville, and 
Readville, on the Sinou, are similar decided 
evidences of agricultural industry and improve- 
ment. 

“In addition to the great staples of rice, 
cotton, the sugar eane, and coffee, the Liberians 
specify corn, cassada, yams, sweet potatoes, 
cabbages, arrowroot, turnips, beets, carrots, 
tomatoes, lima and other beans, peas, eymlings, 
chiota, ochra, cucumbers, choice varieties of 
pep r, ground-nuts, palma christi, the India- 
ru i tree, the croton-oil nut, and the palm 
tree (so multiplied in its uses) as among their 
productions; and among their fruits oranges, 
lemons, limes, guavas, pine-apples, plantains, 
bananas, tamarinds, rose-apples, pomegranates, 
cherries, cocoanuts, paw-paws, mango plums, 
alligator pears, patango, bread fruit, melons, 
and various other valuable vegetables and 
fruits of the tropies. Most of these have I 
myself seen growing luxuriantly in the gar- 
dens and farms of the republic. 

“ According to the late Mr. Buxton, whose 
researches on the subject of the agricultural 
and commercial resources of Africa were very 
accurate and extensive, of dye-woods there are 
an abundance, yielding carmine, crimson, red, 
brown, brilliant yellow, and blue; of gums 
there are copal, senegal, mastic, and sudan or 


Turkey gum. The shea or butter-nut is hardly 


less valuable than the palm-nut. The tree 
producing it is said to extend over a large por- 
tion of the continent. Park thought the butter 
made from it superior to that made from cows’ 
milk. The same gentleman quotes, from a 
report on Sierra Leone, the opinion of Mr. 
M‘Cormack, ‘that the delta of the Seeing 
Broom, Kitiam, and Gallenas rivers could grow 
rice enough for the supply of the whole of the 
West Indies.’ 

“Mr. Darymple, in 1779, found three dif- 
ferent kinds of cotton at Goree, and states 
that it grows spontaneously everywhere, and 
that the samples sent home were considered 
by English merchants superior to that from 
the West Indies. According to the testimon 
of Colonel Denham (as quoted by Mr. Buxton) 
cotton of three kinds—white, brown, and pink 
—grows wild about Sierra Leone. The first 
is excellent. Mr. Ashmun states: ‘It is be- 
lieved that none of the varieties of the Ameri- 
can cotton shrub answers in all respects to the 
indigenous African tree. The cotton of this 
country is on all hands allowed to be of a good 
quality, and the mode of growing, curing, and 
manufacturing the article pursued in America 
may be adopted here, making due allowance 
for the much greater size and duration of the 
African tree. The same tree bears a suc- 
cession of crops for a great nfmber of years.’ 

“It is known to all who have visited Libe- 
ria, that substantial cotton cloths, spun, 
woven, and dyed by the natives of interior Af- 
rica, are brought in great numbers for sale to 
the merchants of Monrovia and the neighbor- 
ing settlements, and are purchased by the 

ricans on the coast. 

“Of the coffee here, Mr. Ashmun wrote: 
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‘No country will bring the product to hiy 
eo nm Sa Africa. Whether itis a — 
of the country, or was introduced at an early 
period by the Fommgneye and Spaniards, may 
not now be certainly known. tt has propa. 
gated itself on your hills, and along a grea, 
extent of the African coast, without cultur 
for many ages. South of your river (the 
Montserado) it grows everywhere, and the tree 
and berry attain a size unknown elsewhere 
No crop is surer; and African coffee fr. 
quently produces four pounds to the tree jy, , 
season.’ The quality of the Liberia coffee i, 
thought to approach nearly, if not to equal, 
that of the Mocha; and the tree, properly 
attended, will produce at least in quantity one 
third more. 

“From what I saw of the growth of th 
sugar cane on several plantations on the §. 
Paul’s, it is impossible for me to doubt that i: 
will soon prove among the most valuable pro. 
ductions of that rich country. The Liberi 
Herald stated, more than a year ago, that Mr. 
Cyrus Willis, of Millsburgh, had made in on 
season more than 3000 pounds of beautify! 
sugar, and a quantity of excellent syrup, 
From the appearance of his cane fields, it was 
thought his subsequent crop would produce 
eight thousand pounds. Though the death, 
recently, of this enterprising man is to be re. 
gretted, it is hoped and expected that his expe. 
riment will be prosecuted suceessfully by 
others. Beaver says: ‘Of the vegetables that 
are wild, the sugar cane, cotton shrub, and in. 
digo plant seem the most valuable. No coun. 
try in the world is more amply enriched than 
this is with the chief productions of the aui- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. The ground-nut 
yields a pure golden-colored oil, of a pleasant 
taste, and has been sold as high as £50 per 
ton. The castor-nut grows wild on the banks 
of the Gambia and elsewfere. The ginger of 
Africa is particularly fine and high-flavored ; it 
yields about sixty for one; and the people only 
want instruction in the method of preparing it 
for the European markets. 

“¢The woods of this continent are ex- 
tremely valuable. Travellers enumerate not 
less than forty species of timber, which grow 
in vast abun e, and are easily obtained; 
such as mahogany, teak, ebony, lignumvite, 
rosewood, &c. 

“*With few considerable exceptions, the 
whole line of coast in western Africa accessible 
to trading vessels presents immense tracts of 
lands of the most fertile character, which ouly 
require the hand of industry and commercial 
enterprise to turn into inexhaustible mines of 
wealth.’ 

“ At present the commereé of the republic is 
restricted mainly to articles supplied by the 
native African population, from the spontaneous 
resources and growth of the country—palm oil, 
camwood, ivory, tortoise-shell, and occasionally 
smal] quantities of gold—given in exchange 
for tobacco, powder, muskets, rum, cottel 
goods, salt, soap, crockery and iron ware, cop 

r and iron rods, and American provisions 
Of course this trade must increase with the ¢e- 
velopment of the agricultural resources of the 
country; nor is it easy to set limits to tle 
amount or value of its exports, when hums 
industry, skill, and labor shall have cleared 
away the wilderness, and brought its lands 
under the cultivation of a civilized people. 

Iu a letter from the Secretary of the Tres- 
sury of Liberia, it is stated that one fifth of 
the entire trade of Liberia is with the United 
States. The annual exports to the United 
States, in African commodities, is estimated 
accordingly at $100,000 ; and the imports from 
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the United States at $150,000: and this trade 
is rapidly increasing. The two principal arti- 
jm of trade are tobacco and powder ; and no 
country can compete with the United States in 
these items. Provisions also will soon find an 
extensive market in Liberia: already the 
natives have commenced purchasing them, par- 
ticularly beef, pork, and salt fish. The Ameri- 
can cotton goods are superior to those brought 
from Europe; but they cannot compete with 
the latter in this market on account of their 
higher price. Mr. Gurley ends this topie by 

rving :— 
othe e poblie of Liberia will not only, by 
an improved agricultural system, augment 
vastly the present productions and commerce 
of Africa, but, by exploring the interior, open- 
ing avenues of safe and friendly communica- 
tion with distant and powerful tribes, instruct- 
ing them in the habits, the arts, and the man- 
ners of civilization, stimulating their industry 
and rewarding their labor, bring to light the 
hidden treasures, and make available the al- 
ready existing vast resources of that country. 
It has been very justly said, ‘that what the 
soil of Africa wants, is labor to render it pro- 
ductive; what the population of Africa require 
is capital, and industry, and security—with in- 
telligenee to maintain the latter and to direct the 
two former.’ Up to this hour the lawful com- 
merce of Africa with the civilized world has 
been extremely limited; but, under the influ- 
ence of civilized States, founded on her shores, 
it is capable of being indefinitely increased, 
and rendered inealeulably valuable to her own 
population, and to the inhabitants of other 
quarters of the world.” 
EDUCATION, 


“Of education, an object essential to every 
community, the people and government of 
Liberia have not been unmindful. Repeatedly 
have acts been passed by the legistature for 
the establishment and support of schools, but 
the revenues of the segabiie have proved in- 
sufficient to them into effect. It is now 
expected that the means of the government 
will be speedily augmented, and that the con- 
gress will, without delay, establish a system of 
— education on a broad and permanent 

sis. Schools have, for many years, been 
sustained in the various settlementa of Liberia 
by benevolent individuals and associations in 
the United States; and the missionary socie- 
ties of different denominations, which, within 
the limits and guarded by the laws of the re- 
public, are proseeuting with admirable zeal and 
fidelity their Christian labors, instruct in nu- 
merous schools both the children of its citizens 
and of the native Afriean tribes. That a 
number of the respectable citizens of Liberia, 
some of them now distinguished officers of her 
government, were brought to Africa in their 
childhood, and are indebted for their education 
entirely to her schools, their own energy, and 
to the new cireumstances which surround them, 
1s a fact illustrative of their advantages, and of 
the beneficent power of their present motives 
and hopes. 

* 7 * * 

“Every civilized stranger, instructed in the 
truths, and sensible of the value, of the Chris- 
tan religion, who visits the republic of Liberia, 
must experience an inexpressible delight, not 
only in the visible evidences of the institutions 
of a free and well organized state, but in the 
qulet, ever-active, and t beneficent operations of 
missionary teachers, penetrating, and maki 
g y their presence, the gloom of the Afri- 
can forest, and under the protection of its go- 
Yernment, inviting net only its sons and 

ughters into their schools, but imparting, 





with a zeal, a cheerfulness, and a perseverance 
not to be discouraged and not to be defeated, 
a knowl of letters, of some branches of 
science, and above all, of Divine Revelation, to 
the superstitious and barbarous population of 
Africa. To find Christian teachers and mi- 
nisters, with libraries, small, but of choice 
books, in their thatched dwellings, beneath the 
shade of the palm tree, in spots where but a 
few openings have been made in the dense 
forest ; to see groups of native African child- 
ren gathered for instruction ; to listen to voices 
of Christian worshippers, and hear the songs 
of Christian praise, amid the habitations of 
idolatry and cruelty,—gives beauty even to 
the aspect of uncultivated nature, and animates 
with unwonted joy every thoughtful and bene- 
volent heart.” 

Mr. Gurley, among his concluding remarks, 
says :— 

“ Engaged in a work of unsurpassed dignity 
and importance, the inhabitants of this ke 
republic are accomplishing more good, as I 
must believe, than any equal number of human 
beings, in private stations, on the face of the 
globe. More than to the united endeavors of 
all Christian nations, with their treaties and 
armed squadrons against the slave trade, is 
humanity indebted for its suppression along 
many hundred miles of the African coast to 
the people of Liberia. But it should not be 
concealed, that to explore Africa; to establish 
commercial intercourse and relations with her 
interior tribes ;_ to improve and fortify the har- 
bors of the republic ; to make needful experi- 
ments in agriculture and the artsin a region 
to which the people from this country have so 
recently been introduced; and to maintain a 
wise system of education for all classes of her 
population, so that its territory shall offer an 
attractive home to all the free descendants of 
Africa ; demands pecuniary means to which the 
present revenues of Liberia are unequal. But 
since this republic, more than any other power, 
will develope the resources and increase the 
trade of western Africa, the United States, in 
aiding her endeavors, will open new markets 
for American productions, and essentially aug- 
ment American commerce. Yet far higher 
and nobler motives than those of gain, will, I 
trust, incline our national authorities to en- 
courage and assist the citizens of Liberia, a 
few adventurous but determined children of 
Africa, gone out from our midst, that they ma 
recover their long-lost inheritance, show their 
ability to build up civilized cities and states in 
regions where they have been unknown, and 
bring a vast continent, now lying in dim eclipse, 
within the circle and the influences of enlight- 
ened and Christian nations.” 

The encouragement and assistance which 
Mr. Gurley desires to see extended by the 
United States to Liberia, are the recognition of 
the latter’s independence, and an appropriation 
of $50,000 a year for ten years, “ to enable 
that republic to carry out the principles of its 
constitution, for the happiness of those who 
from this country are seeking a home upon its 
soil, for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
for the civilization of Africa.” 


To the Report is appended a copy of the 
Liberian Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution; revenue and other laws; 
statements of the means which have been 
and which should be used for extinguishing 
the slave trade; particular accounts of two 
native tribes, the Grebos and Kroos; sailing 
directions, &e., &c. It is accompanied by a 
well executed map of the Republic of Liberia, 
po pont Bex Maryland Colony, and six views 
of remarkable points along the coast. 











The picture which the Report discloses of 
the vigorous growth and promise of this infant 
state is one of the deepest interest, whether we 
consider its probable effects on the future con- 
dition of an unfortunate race, or its relations 
to the grave questions of interaal policy whose 
discussion ever and anon shakes this social 
compact to its foundations. We have thought 
it well therefore to contribute what in us lay 
towards calling attention to its importatice by 


the full exhibition we have given of its con- 
tents. 


LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES.* 

Ix Lord Holland’s “ Reminiscences” there is a 
current of quiet, easy, well-told gossip about 
the European courts, quite in character with 
the social position, unruffled nature, and litera- 
ry culture which undoubtedly belonged to the 
author, We look in vain for those higher quali- 
ties that the admiration of his friends has claim- 
ed for him—an admiration directed by political 
sympathy, and warmed by the genial hospitali- 
ties of Holland House. We find neither the 
— profundity of the statesman, the 

readth of view of the philosophic historian, 
nor indeed the brilliancy of the social wit, 
though all or some of these qualities his 
friends would undoubtedly claim tor him. In 
estimating the fame of Lord Holland, it is 
questionable whether he is at quits with for- 
tune; whether he gave, in personal qualities, 
what he received from rank and the prestige of 
Holland House. It is quite clear that Holland 
House would have been a dull place without 
the social qualities of its Lord, his genial 
nature and refined intelligence; but it is 
equally clear that those graces of life have 
been magnified into high virtues by the micro- 
scopic power of wealth and rank. 

This book has been a feast for the English 
critics, and has been nibbled at, and devoured, 
according to the various powers of appetite of 
the daily and weekly journal, the monthly ma- 

zine, and the quarterly of capacious maw. 

t has been a feast of neetared sweets to the 
Whigs, and a supper “ full with horrors” to the 
Tories. All are eager to cleanse the memor 
of Marie Antoinette from the scandal of infi- 
delity, imputed to her by Lord Holland, and to 
justify her claim to the chivalrous eulogium of 
Burke. This is, however, the only point of 
agreement with the critics, and shows how 
much political partisanship moulds public 


'Y | opinion in Great Britain, The Edinburgh Re- 


view and London Examiner welcome and 
applaud; the Times, Fraser, and Blackwood 
reject and rebuke. 

Blackwood grows angry with Lord Holland 
for having destroyed the illusion of royalty, 
and for showing us kings, queens, and courts 
as they are. And what are the kin ueens, 
and royal princes of whom Lord Holland 
writes? not, as we might innocently suppose, 
no better and no worse than other people are, 
but infinitely, outrageously worse. Lord Hol- 
land coolly records, as if it was a matter of 
course, gross viees, and deadly, unnatural sins 
as of habitual commission by kings, queens, 
and royal prince’, such vices and such sins as 
we might search in the dark chronicles of the 
prison-houses in vain to equal. Lord Holland, 
too, writes of times subsequent to our revolu- 
tion, and within the memory of living men. 
At this remote distance, contemplating mo- 
narchy, with this book for a commentary, 
and with no belief in the perfection of politi- 
eal institutions anywhere, we may dwel! with 
complacency upon our citizenehip of this Re- 


* jecences, by Henry Richard Lord Hol- 
bund ated by hi son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
arper & Brothers. 
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public. All the sanctity of holy alliances, and 
all the divine breathed by the “ di- 
vine right” of kings could not save a nation 
from being stifled by the impure atmosphere 
nerated in the corruption of such courts as 
ribed by Lord Holland. 

We make the following extracts to illustrate 
our remarks, and because they embody what 
we conjecture to have been omitted in the 
English edition of Lord Holland’s book.. Itis 
stated that, previous to the publication of this 
work in England, and after an early copy of the 
sheets had been sent here, the book was submit- 
ted to the supervision of Lord John Russell, and 
that he struck out certain passages, which do 
not appear in the English edition, but have been 
published here as originally written. Without 
an opportunity of comparison, we give what 
we suppose to be the deficiencies of the work 
as published in England :— 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


“ Marie Antoinette did not obtain an ascendant 
over her husband in consequence of any such com- 
plexion in him as had brought his cousins of the 
Spanish branch so often under the dominion of 
their wives. Indeed, though the calumnies against 
the unhappy Queen were often atrociously unjust, 
it is perhaps fortunate for her reputation that the 
nature of the topic is sufficient to account for the 
silence of Madame Campana respecting the causes 
of that tardiness of affection in the king alluded to 
in her work. Had that lady been released from 
the restraints which the delicacy of her sex impos- 
ed on her relation, she might have found it difficult 
to reconcile a true exposition of the details with 
her avowed confidence in the virtue of Marie An- 
toinette, or at least to have persuaded men of 
professional experience, that the birth of the royal 
children was a proof and a triumph of surgical 
skill. 

“ As I was not presented at court, I never saw 
the Queen but at the play-house. She was then 
in affliction, and her countenance was, no doubt, 
disfigured by long suffering and resentment. I 
should not, however, suppose that the habitual ex- 
pression of it, even in happier seasons, had ever 
been very agreeable. Her beauty, however ex- 
tolled, consisted, I suspect, exclusively in a fair 
skin, a straight person, and a stately air, which her 
admirers termed dignity, and her enemies pride and 
disdain. Her total want of judgment and temper 
no doubt contributed to the disasters of the Royal 
Family, but there was no member of it to whom 
the public was uniformly so harsh and unjust, and 
her trial and death were among the most revolting 
parts of the whole catastrophe. She was indeed 
insensible when led to the scaffold ; but the previ- 
ous persecution which she underwent was base, 
unmanly, cruel, and ungenerous to the last 
degree.” 


LEGITIMATE MONARCHY. 


“Tt is said that George III. objected to any 
union with that branch of the house of Branden- 
burgh, with an observation drawn from the scan- 
dalous chronicle of Berlin, viz. that none of his 
children should ally themselves ‘ with the children 
of Schmettaon’ Frederick, when there was not 
much prospect of an heir in the other branches, 
had placed a distinguished officer of engineers of 
that name in the family of his brother Ferdinand, 
in the hope and expectation, and, perhaps, with 
the express injunction, that he would supply all de- 
ficiencies in the household. The Princess, though 
lofty and decorous in her demeanor, was not long 
insensible to the personal and mental charms of 
her chamberlain; and Schmettau annually an- 
nounced the birth of a prince, and received some 
handsome presents for the good news ; till, on the 
third visit, according to Mirabeau, the King, after 
giving him a gold-headed cane, called him back 

nd said,‘ Schmettay, trois! c'est assez.’ Such 
necdotes, very currently related, raised a smile 
everywhere else, but serious scruples in the mind 
of George III. Had he, however, been as con- 
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sistent in them as in most others, he would have 
objected to another alliance of his family with the 
house of Brandenburgh. The exiled and divorced 
Queen of Prussia is much belied, if, on the mar- 
riage of her daughter with the Duke of York, she 
did not observe to the chamberlain who announc- 
ed it, that it was a good match enough for the 
daughter of Miller the musician, one whom she 
was accused of admitting to criminal familiarities. 
Her husband himself, at one time sanctioned the 
conjecture. With the view of debauching the 
young Princess, his reputed daughter, he endeavor- 
ed, but in vain, to lessen her abhorrence of any 
compliance with his passion, by depriving it of the 
aggravation of incest, and disclaiming all preten- 
sions of being her father. Such disgusting profti- 
gacy should seldom be recorded: I would not 
defile this narrative with such impurities if I did 
not know, from the best authority, that what I 
relate is true ; and if I did not think it useful and 
right to expose the state of manners in those 
German courts, which, with an hypocrisy as 
revolting as their vices, alleged a dread of the 
subversion of religion and morality to be the chief 
motive of their aggression on revolutionary and 
republican France. Justice, as well as sincere re- 
spect for the memory of a most amiable woman, 
calls upon me to add that, to the best of my belief, 
the Princess, whose name is mixed up in this dis- 
gusting story, was entirely free from all reproach 
on that occasion. An education in such a court 
as Berlin was not likely to produce, and probably 
did not produce, any great austerity of principle ; 
but the Duchess of York was certainly distinguish- 
ed through life for the gentleness and frankness of 
her disposition, the soundness of her judgment, the 
constancy and generosity of her attachments to 
her family, her friends, and her dependents. Her 
understanding was far superior to the illusions 
which a station such as hers generally creates. 
She made, indeed, no ostentation of her philoso- 
phy, but she silently exerted it, not only in the re- 
gulation of her own conduct, but in softening and 
concealing both the political and private errors of 
those with whom she was connected. Had her 
husband lived to be king, the country, as well as 
he, would have seen fresh reasons for regretting 
her untimely end. As Duchess of York, her un- 
obtrusive character concealed many of her good 
and shining qualities from the eye of the public. 
A dsduin of popularity in high rank, combined 
with endowments to command it, has, at least, the 
merit of rarity and self-denial; and I trust it is a 
pardonable digression in these notes to bear testi- 
mony to the virtues of one who from that motive, 
or from the still more laudable feelings of tender- 
ness for others, forbore, during her lifetime, to 
draw upon the public for her due share of gratitude 
and applause. 


* . 7” * 


“ For some months after the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand VII., which was celebrated at Barcelona in 
1802, it was apprehended that no issue could be 
expected. The Queen of Naples upbraided her 
ambassador, the Duke of St. Theodore (from 
whom I derived my information), for having de- 
livered over her favorite daughter to a joyless and 
barren bed. That minister, however, adroitly as- 
certained that ignorance and innocence, and no 
natural defect or coldness of constitution, had re- 
tarded the completion of their union. He found 
meansere long of enlightening the royal pupils, and 
even of satisfying his more experienced mistress 
that he had not been unsuccessful in his instruc- 
tions, The details related to me would make a 
figure in a modern Brantéme, but I do not aspire 
to be such, and I leave them to the imaginations 
of Jews or Christians, who may read these pages, 
with an assurance that their fancy can hardly 
make them more ludicrous ¢r indelicate than 
reality. The bride was a pale, sickly, ugly young 
woman, with a gentle expression of countenance 
and great propriety of manner. She soon lost, or 
never possessed the affections of her mother-in- 
law. Soon after her pregnancy was announced, 
% misoarriaga ensued ; and it was ascribed by com- 
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mon report to ill usage or yet more crimina] prac. 
tices of the Queen. It was not long ere the coun 
suspected or affected to suspect the young Princes 
of gallantry. She was more than once confine 
to her apartment by an order from the King. Im. 
portance and mystery were attached to the arrest 
and dismissal of a young Sicilian in the Garde gy 
Corps, of the name of Carappa. To his story and 
illness I have before alluded. I think it was x 
the same time hinted to the Duchess of St. Theo. 
dore that her presence at Madrid would for som, 
time be dispensed with. Pains were certainly 
taken to imply that both an amour, and a politica! 
intrigue to give the Neapolitans an ascendency i 
the court of the heir-apparent, had been detected 
or defeated.” 





HINTS TO SPORTSMEN.* 


Berne ourselves somewhat addicted to the 
vagaries of Nimrod, ramrod, and fishing-rod, 
having shot all the way through from bats to 
buffaloes, and caught from shiner and red fi 
to sheep’s-head and red fish, and all of ow 
knowledge in the premises being derived from 
experience solely, we naturally look with , 
feeling something akin to contempt upon the 
man who hunts or fishes by book and line. 

Nevertheless, we are free to confess thi 
books upon such subjects are of much use to 
both the practised sportsman and the tyro, 
provided, in the first place, that the work js 
produced by an experienced pen; and in the 
second, that the said sportsman be not too 
wise to learn—too old a dog to be taught new 
tricks—and that the tyro does not arise from 
the perusal filled with the idea that he is en. 
tirely au fait in the matter, and has naught to 
do but to shoulder his gun and go forth and 
conquer. 

To the latter we would say, even should 
we parody an old proverb in so doing, “ An 
ounce of practice in sporting is worth a ton of 
theory ;” and that the simply book sportsman, 
out upon serious business for the first time, 
is about as much abroad as the youth who, 
having acquired some knowledge of book. 
keeping at school, first dips his pen in ink to 
record the stern realities of real dollars and 
real cents in a merchant’s ledger. 

As far as we may judge, the book of Ir. 
Lewis is both useful and complete—as far a 
it goes—containing not only correct hints con 
cerning our birds and smaller game in general, 
and minute descriptions of the appurtenantes 
of the chase, but also various recipes for pre 
paring game for the table, and prescriptions {or 
the other not unfrequent results of the sports, 
bruises, sores, sprains, &c., &c. We sail 
“ as far as it ” by which we simply meant 
that the book is intended to apply to sporting 
in the middle Atlantic states more particular\y, 
and thus far our author is evidently wel 
informed ; whereas when he travels off from 
his legitimate hunting ground, he of necessity 
falls back upon others for his information, and 
is sometimes, though seldom, led astray. _ 

We would respectfully hint that the swan 
found south of the Ch e, and that I 
frequents the bays and even rivers of Texts 
in great numbers, whatever our author my 
have heard to the contrary. 

The following bit of advice to snipe shoot- 
ers, changing an objectionable word to hang’, 
is excellent. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


“It is known to all snipe shooters that whe 
the bird rises he makes a kind of screaming 00*, 


r+ Soar 
* Hints to Sportsmen ; contain’ Notes on Shooting, 
the Habits of the Game Birds and 


Fow! of Americ 
the Dog, the Gun, the Field, and the Kitehen. By E./. 
Lewis, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
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‘ . A noted shot of ovr acquaintance inva- 
riably exclaims, before pulling the trigger, ‘ I'll be 
j——d if you do” giving as a reason that it 
affords time for him to take his aim coolly and 
collectedly. The plan appears to succeed with 
him, for a snipe rarely escapes from his merciless 
barrel.” 

Our author is particularly diffuse upon the 
subject of duck shooting, to which a large 

rtion of the work is devoted, and winds up 
one of his chapters, as we shall now notice, of 
his excellent book, with the following lines by 

Wilson :— 

THE POETRY OF DUCK SIOOTING. 

« Slow round an opening point we slowly steal, 
There four large ducks in playful circles wheel. 
The far-famed canvas-backs at once we know, 
Their broad, flat bodies wrapped in pencilled 


snow ; 

The burnished chestnuts o’er their necks that 
shone, 

Spread deep’ning round each breast a sable 


zone. 

Wary they gaze—our boat in silence glides ; 
The slow moved paddles steal along the sides ; 
Quick-flashing thunders roll along the flood, 
And three lie prostrate, vomiting their blood ! 
The fourth aloft on whistling pinions soared ; 
One fatal glance, the fiery thunders poured ; 
Prone drops the bird amid the dashing waves, 
And the clear stream his glossy plumage laves.” 





Parnassus in Pillory: a Satire. By Motley 
Manners, Esq. Adriance, Sherman & Co.—To do 
nothing, and have it talked about, seems to be the 
rule of literature in America: and poetical satir- 
ists, at pretty regular intervals, make their appear- 
ance, trampet in hand, to make proclamation of 
the extraordinary merits and no-merits of divers 
native writers, after a fashion as old as Homer's 
heralds. Of ail the pronunciamentos of the kind 
which we have seen, this of Mr. Manners is one 
of the cleverest, and in passages of poetical 
thought and strong expression, shows that the au- 
thor himself might be a worthier subject than many, 
if not most of his victims. 


Jane Bouverie ; or, Prosperity and Adversity. 
By Catharine Sinclair. Harpers.—The purpose 
of this novel is to show that the quiet, uneventful 
life of an “ old maid,” deprived of wealth and per- 
sonal attractions, may yet be one of usefulness 
and happiness. A novel ending without a wed- 
ding is a novelty ; but the present work not only 
does this, but commences with the funeral of its 
heroine. Miss Sinclair, however, always writes 
with a purpose, and the reader may be assured that 
these deviations from established novel practice 


—_ no means detract from the interest of the 
work, 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery; or Year 
Book of Facts in Science and Art. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M., and George Bliss. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lineola.—This is the second an-, 
nual volume of a publication with improvements 
and new labor, based upon the success of the first. 
An editorial comment earries us through the lead- 
ing scientific discoveries of the year, the meetings 
of societies, progress of explorations, important 
publications—particularly with reference to Ame- 
nean results. ‘The Mechanics and Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemical Science, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, Astronomy and Meteorology, 
Geography,and Antiquities, are the successive divi- 
sions under whieh are presented the facts of the 
year. Their variety and interest are not easily to 
ee of, embracing the profoundest results 
o! scientifie pursuit and the widest range of indi- 
vidual inquiry. The reader cannot open upon a 
Page on which he does not find some index of the 
umes, some victory over time or distance or the 
elements, some new art or means of turning nature 
to the benefit of man. We may be sure that the 

tors leave nothing unsifted that is curious or 
alaable. Their sources of supply are the best 
oreign and home journals of the day. A general 


index of some fifteen closely printed pages exhibits 
the extent and minutie of the volume. With the 
American Almanac it is an almost indispensable 
accompaniment of the furniture of the library. 

The Looker On. A Literary Miscellany. 
Edited by Fritz & Liollett. London: W. & T. 
Piper.—We welcome to our table from over seas 
this little publication: which we have both in its 
primitive state, in the single number, and in a neat 
bound volume—bearing throughout evidences of 
cherished tastes in literature and kindly feeling. 
The prose essays by the senior and the poetical 
contributions of the junior, are upon well-chosen 
subjects, treated always in a spirit of improvement, 
with faney and free-heartedness, which make the 
Miscellany an acceptable visitor and window-seat 
and fire-side handbook of agreeable reading. 


Lewis Arundel ; or, the Railroad of Life. By 
the author of Frank Fairleigh. H. Long and Bro- 
ther.—The story is said by the English papers to 
be of very great interest, and developes further the 
powers of the author. It is compared for force 
and excitement to Lever’s best work—Charles O’- 
Malley. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine—The In- 
ternational Monthly Magazine. Stringer and 
Townsend.—The character of these two maga- 
zines more nearly approaches each other, with the 
improvements in printing of the International, and 
the jntroduction in the latter of an extended his- 
torical summary of the month. Bulwer’s novel 
is reprinted in each, and Lever’s Maurice Tiernay 
in Harpers, while the International has the spe- 
cialty of a copyright novel by James, and a copy- 
right translation from the French. Harpers’ con- 
tains a reprint of Thomson’s Seasons, beginning 
with “ Spring,” from their illustrated edition. 

The Moorland Cottage. By the author of 
“ Mary Barton.” Harper & Brothers.—A simple 
story, told with propriety of style and feeling, and 
describing the cares, loves, sorrows, and successes 
of the humble. It partakes of the social murmur- 
ings and aspirings which are now touching and 
stirring the heart of England, through all ranks 
and dependencies of condition. Familiar and 
domestic, with the trials and crosses of “'a pair” of 
lovers, well introduced, managed naturally and 
suitably concluded, the Moorland Cottage will be 
a favorite with such as wish to read a short story, 
published in an attractive and convenient form. 


The Young Ladies’ Guide to French Composi- 
tion. By Gustave Choquet. Appleton & Co.— 
This book includes under one cover a reading and 
translation book, a Text-book on Rhetoric, and a 
manual of French composition and conversation. 
These are prepared practically upon the basis of 
foreign models, with special American additions. 
The preparatory exercises lead the pupil on through 
skilfully arranged gradations of composition. 


First Lessons in Botany. By Theodore Thinker. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.—A little book of elementary 
instruction in the science of Botany, adopting the 
modified system of Linnzus, as, in the estimation 
of the writer, “a simpler and better than the Natu- 
ral for the juvenile student.” 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. 8. G. Goopricu has been nominated Consul 
at Paris in place of Mr. Walsh, who has resigned. 
Mr. G. is well qualified by tastes and experience 
for the post. 

A characteristic letter of Washington Irving 
has got into the papers though the Kinderhook 
Sentinel, written to his friend Jesse Merwin of that 
town, the original “Ichabod Crane” of the 
“ Sleepy Hollow” legend. It might be printed as 
a pleasant gossiping note to Mr. Putnam’s next 
edition of the Sketch-Book :— 

“ Sunny Side, February 12, 1851. 

“ You must excuse me, my good friend Merwin, 
for suffering your letter to remain so long unan- 
swered. You can have no idea how many letters 
I have to answer, besides fagging with my pen at 
my own literary tasks, so that it is impossible for 





me tu avoid being behindhand in my correspond- 


aaa 





ence. Your letter was indeed most weleome— 
calling up as it did the recollection of pleasant 
scenes and pleasant days passed together in times 
long since at Judge Van Ness’s, in Kinderhook. 
Your mention of the death of good old Dominie 
Van Nest, recalls the apostolic zeal with which he 
took our little sinful community in hand, when 
he put up for a day or two at the Judge's ; and the 
wholesome castigation he gave us all one Sunday, 
beginning with the two country belles who came 
fluttering into the school house during the sermon, 
decked out in their city finery, and ending with the 
Judge himself, in the stronghold of his own 
mansion. How soundly he gave it to us! how he 
peeled off every rag of self-righteousness with 
which we tried to cover ourselves, and laid the rod 
on the bare backs of our consciences! The good, 
plain-spoken, honest old man! How I honored 
him for his simple, straightforward earnestness ; 
his homely sincerity! He certainly handled us 
without mittens; but I trust we are all the better 
for it. How different he was from the brisk, dap- 
per, self-sufficient little apostle who cantered up 
to the Judge’s door a day or two after; who was 
so full of himself that he had no thought to bestow 
on our religious delinquencies ; who did nothing 
but boast of his public trials of skill in argument 
with rival preachers of other denominations, and 
how he had driven them off the field, and erowed 
over them. You must remember the bustling, 
self-confident little man, with a tin trumpet in the 
handle of his riding whip, with which I presume 
he blew the trumpet in Zion! 

“Do you remember our fishing expedition in 
company with Congressman Van Allen to the 
little lake a few miles from Kinderhook ; and 
John Moore, the vagabond admiral of the lake, 
who sat crouched in a heap in the middle of his 
canoe in the centre of the Jake, with fishing rods 
stretching out in every direction like the long legs 
of a spider?) And do you remember our piratical 
prank, when we made up for our bad luck in fish- 
ing by plundering his canoe of its fish when we 
found it adrift?) And do you remember how John 
Moore came splashing along the marsh on the op- 
posite border of the lake, roaring at us, and how 
we finished our frolic by driving off and leaving 
the Congressman to John Moore’s mercy, tickling 
ourselves with the idea of his being scalped at 
least ? 

“ Ah, well-a-day, friend Merwin, these were the 
days of our youth and folly. I trust we have 
grown wiser and better since then ; we certainly 
have grown older. I don’t think we could rob 
John Moore’s fishing canoe now. By the way, 
that same John Moore, and the anecdotes you told 
of him, gave me the idea of a vagabond charac- 
ter, Dirck Schuyler, in my Knickerbocker history 
of New York, which I was then writing. — 

“You tell me the old school house is torn 
down and a new one built in its place. Iam sorry 
for it. I should have liked to see the old school 
house once more, where, afier my morning’s lite- 
rary task was over, I used to come and wait for 
you occasionally until school was dismissed, and 
you used to promise to keep back the punishment 
of some little, tough, broad bottomed Dutch boy 
until I should come, for my amusement—but never 
kept your promise. I don’t think I should look 
with a friendly eye on the new school house, how- 

ver nice it might be. 
ae Since I pe: you in New York, I have had 
severe attacks of bilious intermittent fever, which 
shook me terribly ; but they cleared out my sys- 
tem, and I have ever since been in my usual excel- 
lent health, able to mount my horse and gallop 
about the country almost as briskly as when I was 
a youngster. Wishing you the enjoyment of the 
same inestimable blessing, and begging you to re- 
member me to your daughter who penned your 
letter, and to your son whom out of old kindness 
and companionship you have named after me, 

« T remain ever, my old friend, _ 
“ Yours very truly and cordially, 
« Wasuine ron Irvine. 








« Jesse Merwin, Esq.” 
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Prof. Edward T. Channing, brother of the late 
Dr. Channing, has resigned the Boylston Prefes- 
sorship of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege, after having occupied it more than thirty 
years. Mr. Henry W. Torrey is spoken of as his 
successor. 
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tions. She bore an active part in the numerous 
Natural History works of her husband. Of her 
visitors introduced, Mr. Spence, the entomologist, 
“has attracted your notice: you never looked 
upon a more pleasing face than that. It is a fact 
to be remembered of him and his eolleague, Mr. 


The Republic of Augusta, Va., brings us a report Kirby, that each gave the credit of their famous 


of Mr. W. Gillmore Simms’s lecture on “ Poetry | joint publication to the other.” 


Mr. Doyle, the 


and the Practical,” recently delivered in that city,| seceder from Punch, is described as a “ young 
in which we find abundant matter character- man with smooth, boyish, inexpressive face, brown 
istic of the author’s proved appreciation of these hair and grey eyes, rather tall, thin, and with very 
elements of life, Mr. 8. considering them “ not as | loose limbs—very modest, almost diffident, silent. 
rival principles, but allied as closely as parent and | I do not know if he is a very strict Catholic, but 


child.” 


The union of both in Nature—the Poet, he conveys the idea of one who strictly observes 


the Pioneer in the abstract of the actual—the dis- the fasts. The number of Roman Catholics in 


union of the two in the mere “ practical” man— 


the literary world is very great, and especially 


the Poet the guardian of the affections—were topics among the artists.” 


handled with skill and fervor. 


Dr. Bettner, the author of “ Acton,” delivered in | 


this city, last week, a popular lecture on the Man- 
ners, Customs, Governments, Products, &c., of the 
Island of Java, where he had been a resident. His 
pictures of personal observation were fresh and 
original, a relief from the over speculation which 
has oppressed the lecture-rooms of late. It was 
something to listen to a traveller relating the won- 
ders of a distant country in a spirit from which the 
old fashioned novelty and marvel were not wholly 
dried out. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor in the Tribune exhibits in a 
few pleasant paragraphs, the “sorrows of a lec- 
turer’ under the hands of an imaginative reporter, 
of which these are among the most humorous 
inflictions :—“ Where we simply spoke of the 
general dread of a current of air, we found the 
expression wonderfully heightened, as follows: 
‘ Many persons would sooner encounter the jaws of 
a crocodile than a current of air.’ In another 
place, where we described the sensation of perfect 
health as harmonizing with the life of Nature, what 
was our dismay at reading,‘ The blood pulsated 
from one end of the landseape to the other, and the 
wind blew through the frame as through the trees !’ 
Not only, like the palmer in Marmion, ‘ the very 
mother that him bare would not have known her 
child, but she would have turned him neck and 
heels out of doors, if he had come back to her so 
changed in feature.” 

“Some remarks,” says the N. O. Picayune, 
“having been made in the Charleston papers on 
the subject of the publication of Mr. Calhoun’s 
manuscripts, an explanation has appeared, from 
which we gather the following particulars :—Mr. 
R. K. Cralle has been selected as editor by the 
Governor, upon a knowledge that such was the 
desire of Mr. Calhoun himself, renewed by his fa- 
mily since his death. Mr. Cralle is in New York 
superintending the work, and has written to the 
Governor that he had made a contract for the ste- 
reotyping, to be completed in three weeks from 
the date of the letter, and shipped immediately to 
Charleston, to be printed and published there. 
The plates must be on their way at this time. 
There was a great desire that everything connected 
with this work should be executed within the 
limits of South Carolina. The stereotyping is the 
only part of the work provided to be done out of 
the State, and effort was made to have this, too, 
done in South Carolina Very lately, and after 
Mr. Cralle had gone to New York, a publishing 
house in Charleston proposed to do all the work, 
stereotyping included. The Governor immediate- 
ly instructed Mr. Cralle to suspend all negotiations 
in New York ; and even if he had made a con- 
tract, to obtain a release, even at some loss. But 
Mr. Cralle had already made his engagements, 
and the work was far under way.” 

The London Critic is printing “ Peeps into the 
Literary Circles of London, by One among Them,” 
in one of which we are introduced at Mrs. Lou- 
don’s—* a friendly face,” the hostess’s, « pale, and 
bearing traces of mental toil, with the pallor of im- 
paired health; but there is no sadness, the eye is 
bright and the spirit joyous.” Mrs. L. became 
known to the world as the authoress of the Mum- 
my, a novel, a supposed picture of the world a 
eentury hence, anticipating many recent inven- 











Wilhelm Meinhold, the author of the Amber 
Witch, lately the pastor of a province in Pome- 
rania, is now in Berlin, preparing for admission into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The literary events of the past few weeks in 
France, says a foreign paragraph, has been George 
Sand’s new drama, Claudie—performed with im- 
mense, and, according to Jules Janin, deserved 
success. It is an idyl; the action passes wholly 
among rustic scenes; and a perfume, as of new 
made hay, impregnates the air. The story itself is 
one of suffering and crime. 

Lord John Russell has appointed a second son 
of Douglas Jerrold to a clerkship in the Brea- 


sury. 

The Lord Chancellor has presented the Rey. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey, son and biographer of 
the Poet, to the vicarage of Ardleigh, Essex. 

A London letter writer (Feb. 3) quotes the pre- 
face of Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” and proceeds :— 
«“ Whatever anticipation of oddity this strange com- 
pound [only a small fragment from a similar heap} 
may beget, will be vastly surpassed by the con- 
tents. ‘ Lavengro’ is as rich in queer learning as 
Southey’s Doctor, and in thieves’ knowledge as 
Paul Clifford or Jack Sheppard. The author— 
whose portrait is singularly prepossessing, and 
gives the idea of an aristocratic recluse rather than 
of the daring, voluntary associate of the roughest 
associates of all lands—seems equally at home in 
every grade of society, from prelates to prizefight- 
ers, the latter, by the way, being the principal per- 
sonages in the book, and drawn with wonderful 
fidelity, as Mr. James Ward will testify if he look 
at the sketches of Spring, Randall, Belcher, and 
the rest of the myrmidons of the ring, whom Bor- 
row hits off as though he had passed his whole life 
in the Castle Tavern, Holborn—which said hostel- 
rie is also delineated with the minuteness of a 
Dutch painter. The secrets of Paternoster-row 
and of the ‘ring, whether of fashion or vagabond- 
ism, seem equally familiar to Borrow, and it is 
difficult to say whether he is most at home in the 
delineation of a travelling tinker or a collegiate 
professor. Then there is that strange air of eccle- 
siastical erudition running through it so congenial 
to the current turn of the public mind, an inti- 
macy with low life and high breeding, and mystery 
as to the meaning of the author, something in the 
Zanoni style, that render Lavengro a literary cu- 
riosity quite in keeping with this phenomenon 
epoch we appear to have entered upon in the 
present year of our Lord. The demand for it in 
the trade to-day has been immense, almost equal 
to that for Major Edwardes’s Year in the Punjab, 
which, after repeated delays, is at last to appear on 
Thursday next.” 

A correspondent of the Worcester Spy has 
these personalities of Christopher North :—*« Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the renowned Kit North, is yet a 
handsome man, although age has grizzled the long 
hair that falls upon his broad, square shoulders, 
and has stolen away some of the elasticity from 
his step. I do not know whether his carelessness 
of attire partakes of that affectation of singularity 
which so often seizes on ‘little men’ of letters ; 
certain it is that Horace Greeley’s old coat and hat 
ean hardly begin to look so poor as the corre- 
— appurtenances to the outer man of John 

ilson. One side of his dickey will usually be as 
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high up his cheek as the ear of Midas; while the 
other will nestle in the region of his heart. One 
leg of his pants will perhaps totally conceal one 
boot ; while the other will be hid in his brogan, in 
the way ‘Young America’s’ very often js ome 
sposhy days. It is rather amusing to see the cang 
that ‘John Wilson’ usually carries with him. |; 
reminded me of the elub which the ‘ Hereules afie; 
Phidias’ leans on, in the garden of the Tuileries 
I heard it whispered in circles likely to know, tha: 
‘ Old Kit’s’ ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’ had been mod). 
fied. The wit still sparkled at the reunions which 
took place under his presidence ; but the wine had 
suffered extradition. They say that once upon , 
time the compositors could exactly designate the 
extent to which * Christopher's’ clay was wet, by 
the thermometric evidence of his‘ copy.” They 
could tell at what precise stage of inebriation he 
had written every page. A paralytic attack, how. 
ever, had warned the Aristarchus of toryism that 
he must either discard the ‘ Phalarian’ or ho|d 
himself ready to die at a moment’s notice ; and he 
has abjured the wine. It is rather singular tha 
Wilson will not admit gaslight into his dwelling. 
The reason assigned to me was that it did not re- 
sult from an inveterate adherence to old ways, but 
from the results of the Professor's own negligence 
or forgetfulness. He introduced the subtle fluid 
into his house, and was pleased with the brilliant 
light it shed around him the first night of his ex- 
perience. Gradually, however, he became inte- 
rested in something else, and his mind soon was 
totally abstracted. At length sleep touched his 
eyelids and admonished him to retire. He u- 
dressed, blew out his gaslight, and laid his bead 
down upon the pillow. Anybody may{anticipate 
the result. The Author of the ‘City of the 
Plague’ awakened with a snort like that of a 
walrus ; he sprang from his bed, and the tocsin 
was sounded through the dwelling. Next day 
every gaspipe, burner, and bracket, was torn down 
and pushed out of the doors of the redoubtable 
‘ Kit North ? and from that time to this, cotton 
with spermaceti or tallow has lighted him to bed.” 

A private letter from James Wiiiiam Givsear, 
Esq., F.R.S., the General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank, to a distinguished com- 
mercial gentleman in this city, who has permitted 
us to extract from it a passage touching that world 
renowned journal, the Merchant’s Magazine, aud 
its editor and proprietor, Freeman Hunt, alter 
alluding to the successful manner in which the 
editor of the Magazine is pursuing his career, con- 
tinues :-— 

“Mr. Hunt ought especially to be the man 
whom the merchants of America delight to honor. 
It seems strange that we have no similar publica- 
tion in this country, and yet we have all the raw 
materials for it in great abundance. We wail 
only a Freeman Hunt.” 

Mr. Gilbert, it may in this place be remarked, 
is at the head of the heaviest banking establish- 
ment in Great Britain, if we except the Bank of 
England ; and is moreover an accomplished writer 
on subjects connected with Banking and Con- 
merce, the author, among other works, of 4 
“ Practical Treatise on Banking,” which has passed 
through five editions in England, and is now being 
republished in the Boston Banker’s Magazine, 10 
this country, and also of a work on the History 
and Principles of Ancient Commerce, besides 
some half dozen other works on Banking, among 
which is a History of Banking in the United 
States. 











RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


We extract the following spirited sketch of 
the fanaticism of the English Puritans from 
one of the early chapters of a “ Life of Pen, 
from new sourees, containing a refutation of 
the attacks of Mr. Macaulay,” y Herworts 
Drxon, an author already favorably known by 
his “ Life of Howard.” Mr. D. has spared 0° 
pains in information on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and we feel assured that " 
work will be an interesting one. It wi 
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shortly be published in one 12mo. volume by 
Slanekard QE Lea, Philadelphia. 

«Jt now becomes necessary to inquire into 
the origin of these facts; to see whether it 
were a reasonable conviction or a mere mad- 
ness which induced William Penn, not only to 
abandon for ever the hope of attaining to the 
brilliant position marked out for him by the 
admiral, but to bear exclusion from the home 
in which he had been reared,—to brave the 
anger of a father whom he loved,—and to for- 
feit in a great measure the society of a mother 
and sister to whom he was tenderly attached. 

«The chief part of this explanation is to be 
found in the history of the time. When the 
civil roubles commenced in England, the 
entire intellectual and moral texture of society 
was ravelled. In looking back to that period 
it is too much the habit to confine attention to 
the extraordinary variety of opinions which 
prevailed in politics:—the social state was 
even more anarchical. Between Hampden and 
Falkland the space was even narrower than 
between Laud and Fox. If in political ideas, 
from the school of divine right, through the 
educated democracy of Milton, down to the 
wild republicanism of the Fifth-Monarehy Men, 
all was confusion,—the religion of the num- 
berless sectaries was still less reducible to 
order. The mere names of the leading sects 
into which the Church had dissolved itself in a 
few years are suggestive. Only to name a 
few of them, there were,—Anabaptists, Anti- 
nomians, Antiscripturists, Antitrinitarians, 
Arians, Arminians, Baptists, Brownists, Cal- 
Vinists, Enthusiasts, Familists, Fifth-Monarehy 
men, Independents, Libertines, Muggletonians, 
Perfectists, Presbyterians, Puritans, Ranters, 
Sceptics, Seekers, and Socinians. Feakes and 
Powell, worthies of the Anabaptist faith, 
openly preached at Blackfriars a war of con- 
quest and extermination against the continent 
of Europe. Their eyes lay more especially on 
the inheritance of the Dutchman :—God, the 


judge it is to be supposed in such matters— 





proclaimed, had given up Holland as a dwell- 
eg for his saints, and a stronghold from | 
which the t war against the t | 
harlot. The Ripiienaitier “ales suotentell| 
against every kind of law and government: 
Christ alone, in their opinion, ought to reign 
on earth, and in his behalf they were anxious | 
to put down all lawgivers and magistrates. | 
The Levellers were at Teast as mad as any sect 
of Communists or Red Republicans of modern 
date, The national mind was in a paroxysm 
of morbid activity; and the bolder sort of 
spirits had cast away every restraint which 
creeds and councils, laws and experience 
impose on men in ordinary times. Institutions 
which are commonly treated with a grave 
respect, even by the unbelieving, were made 
the subject of coarse jokes and indecent mum- 
meries. In the cant of the time a church was 
a tabernacle of the devil,—the Lord’s Supper a 
twopenny ordinary, St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey were both used as stables 
for horses and as shambles for butchers. 
msg" me heanea wn taken to fonts filled 
‘oul water, an ized according to the | 
established ritual, for the amusement of com- 
mon soldiers and the ted women who 
attended the camp as their paramours. Mares 
Were allowed to foal in cathedrals, and the 
lowest troopers to convert the most sacred | 
edifices into beer shops. Even our venerable 
abbey, the resting-place of kings and heroes, 
Was for a time used as a common brothel. 
h © sarcasm of the soldiers was—that as the 
orses had now begun to attend church the 
reformation was at length complete. Sober 
and religions men were equally insane. A| 











sect arose which professed to believe that a 
woman has no soul, no more than a goose. 
Another body of grave men believed there is 
no difference between good and evil. Atheists 
became numerous; and, as usual, atheism was 
attended with the lowest and most debasing 
superstitions. In more than one part of the 
country prostitution was practised as a reli- 
gious ordinance. One fellow was found with 





no less than seven wives,—another had mar- 


ried his father’s wife—a third, after having | }4. 
seduced a wretched woman, gave out that she 115. 
was about to be delivered of the Messiah. | 16. 
Hundreds of persons set up as prophets: and | 17. 
several men, a little madder than the rest, were | 18. 
sent to Coventry jail for declaring themselves | 19. 
to be God Almighty come down from heaven; 20 


but once lock 
enable them to open the prison-gates. From | 


N ; | 23. 
ewgate downwards, the prisons were full of - : Mindtsiel eadions 


these fanatics: fools or knaves, whom never- | 


theless thousands of their countrymen regarded | 55’ tan eel set ly 


. Sad experience better than none. 

. Christmas bells. 

. The sisters, “ Use and Wont.” 

. The first Christmas, and its songs. 
. Lazarus. 

. Mary. 

. Reason and religious forms. 

. If no immortality, life a mockery. 
. And thus love would be gross. 

. Wisdom incarnate in Christ. 

. The poet and the preacher. 

. Song a solace, and may be pleasant to the 


as holy martyrs suffering from the children of | 
this world the injustice which has ever been 
the portion of prophets and apostles. A fact 
that is particularly curious is that the fanati- 
cism usually commenced in the higher classes : 
—among magistrates, colonels in the army, 
ministers of the gospel, and gentlemen of 
estate. It was only by degrees that the mad- 
ness descended to the lower orders of society. 
A person of wealth and standing in Warwick- 
shire, shut himself and his family up in his 
house to starve from a fanciful sense of reli- 
gious duty; and when the neighbors broke 
into the house, they found one of the children 
already dead. One Sunday a respectable 
tailor, named Evan Price, got up in one of the 
city churches in the middle of the sermon and 
declared himself to be Jesus Christ in person. 
The incident of course made some stir, and the 
tailor was taken before the lord mayor—a 


where he maintained the correctness of his 
assertion, and offered to prove it by showing 
the marks of the nails in his hands by which 
he had been fastened to the cross sixteen 
hundred years before! When acting under 
any strong excitement, the folly of mankind is 
illimitable. To verify the text—‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, one of the prophets 
tried to do without eating. The text proved 
to him a dead letter; for he expired just as he 
was on the point of establishing the prediction. 
Yet these were not the most revolting incidents 
of the revolutionary period. A fiend in the 
— of woman offered up her child as a sacri- 

ce in imitation of the Hebrew rites,—another 
crucified her mother. Yet with all this folly, 
blasphemy, and madness, a deeply religious 
spirit the nation; and a general 
toleration for the sects which grew up under 
the excitement, was one of the happiest 
results of the commonwealth.” 








TENNYSON'S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Messrs. Eprrors: 


Herewith is a transcript of headings, pencilled 


for private use, in a copy of Tennyson’s “ In 


Memoriam,” that noblest poem of the age. | 
Pri: ted as a h, and pasted in the book, | 
the titles may facilitate reference to passages, | 
or serve to introduce the work to those who 
are not familiar with the poet's style. 
Yours, &e., 
H. W. P. 
CONTENTS OF “IN MEMORIAM :” 
Invocation. Song 1. Active grief better than 


passive. 
2. The few unsympathizing. 





3. Sorrow blind. 


1 








Dreams of vague despair. 


. Utterance poor, yet soothing. 

. Loss common ; fancy-pictures of it. 

. Daybreak in a street. 

. The deserted house and cherished flower. 

. Invokes the ship. 

- Vision of the ship; a grave at home, not in 


the sea. 


- Calm. 
- His soul away, with the ship. 


Death unrealized. 

Vision of his friend returning alive. 
Windy sunset ; fancy and fear balanced. 
Is sorrow multiform or mad ? 
Benediction on the ship. 

The burial. 

The rivers, and when he can utter grief. 


| 20. Lesser griefs, servants ; the greater, children. 
up, their godships did not 2!- 
| 22. The walk of life ; death a shadow. 


Reply to faultfinders. 
The pathway changed. 


Love’s aid the past charm. 


Dead. 


. The departed spirit a bride that returns not. 

. Would overtake his ascending friend. 

. Association, if not equality, hereafter. 

. If death were sleep, no estrangement at 


waking. 


. The Dead may not quite forget. 

. Self-indemnity gained here, therefore eternal. 
. Life as seen from eternity. 

. Pantheism cheerless. 

. His songs are not logic. 

. Utterance the ripples only. 

. Invokes the Dead in sickness, disgust, and 


death. 


. The departed judge charitably. 

. Love bears with frailty. 

. Wild oats; esoteric truths. 

. The recovery of all a hope, but an idle 


question. 


. Analogies against it. Lae 
. Further analogies seem to favor the extinction 


of all. 


. Concluding song. 

. Thinks to take a nobler leave. 

. His a peasant love for a princely soul, 

. Wagers his love against Shakspeare’s. 

. Yet, if best, would have his forgotten as an 


unworthy first-love. 


. Yet, again, love for brutes not degrading. 
. The low-born Premier recollects his play- 


mate. 


. Their love may be mutually quickening. 
64. 
65. 
| 66. 
67. Dream of a crown of thorns. 
68. 

69. 


His gaiety like that of a blind man. 
His friend’s tomb. 
Dreams transfer his grief to his friend. 


Reealls his friend’s face after monstrous 
visions. 

In dreams, journeys with his friend, yet with 
sense of loss. 


. Stormy anniversary of the death. 
. The Dead needed elsewhere ; fame of little 


worth. 


. The Dead better appreciated. 
. Why he describes not his friend. 


comparatively perishable. 


. Song 

. And may be slighted, yet none the less sweet. 
. Christmas ; quiet sense of loss. 

. More than a brother, because unlike. 


78. What if he had changed places with the 


Dead? 
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. Death ripens love. 
. Blames Death that converse is cut off. 
. Longings for Sprin 
. What if his friend 


g 
had lived ; family pictures, 


etc. 
. Reply to condolence ; history of his grief. 
. Clear sunset after rain. 
. Revisits university scenes. 
. A bird’s song ; joy in grief. 
. Rural seenes with his friend. 
. The Dead, returning, would be welcome. 
. Would have him back, in Spring, as he was ; 
in harvest, as he is. 
. Would doubt the apparition. 
. The felt presence possible, and desired. 
. What mind, in what mood, the dead may 
visit. 
. A night-trance, after reading letters. 
. The faith of honest doubt. 
. His surviving love in wifehood. 
. The Vienna of his sad fancy. 
. Fair anniversary of the death; unknown fl- 
low-mourners. 
. A landscape, associated with his friend. 
The scene not sacred to future tenants. 
. The two regrets at leaving. 
. A vision; the maiden Muses; river of 
change ; the veiled Dead ; sea of eternity. 
. Christmas bells at his new home. 
. Thesilent Christmas. 
. Ring out the old, in the new. 
. Merry winter birthday of his friend. 
. Will draw good from his loss. 
. Wherein his friend was a model. 
. His influence on others, and the poet. 
. The churl detectable ; his friend a true gen- 
tleman. 
. Why he undervalues a less perfection. 
. The wise part the Dead would have acted. 
. Knowledge earthly ; wisdom divine. 
. Regret blossoms with the Spring. 
. And becomes Hope. 
. Separation will enhance the joy of meeting. 
. Destiny of Man. 
. Calmly visits the old street. 
. Would not hear that the soul is mortal. 
- Hesper and Phosphor are one. 
. Did the Dead help him to conquer gloom 1— 
let the presence breathe youth also. 
. Matter changes ; the mind constant. 
. God felt, after doubt. 
. Hope beneath all moods. 
. In the court of Love, hears the watchword 
of the universe. 
. Social confusion ; the spirit calmly sees it. 
. Faith in the world’s future like that in the | 
soul’s. 
. Invocations, and the same thought. 
. The Dead diffused in Nature, yet found and | 
loved the more. 
. The belief of holy Will victorious. 
. Marriage song. 








FINE ARTS. 





MR. HUNTINGTON'S “CHRISTIAN ART.” 


Tue fifth of the course of lectures on Art BA 
delivered on the 24th of February, at the 
Academy of Design, by Mr Huntington. His 
subject was Christian Art, one particularly 
appropriate to him, as his pencil has done more 
than that of any other American, except All- 
ston, to illustrate that — class of Art. 
His lecture showed that he could handle the 
pen with a facility equal to the pencil. 
The lecture was throughout a delightful 
performance, After age preinety remarks 
on the circumstances attending the organization 
of the course, Mr. Huntington gave his defini- 
tion of Christian Art, which was more extended 
than that usually given, as he made it include 
not only representations of scriptural scenes 


and pe but also landscapes, genre 
plctards lebioatian a religious or moral H see 


-name of Sacred Art? There are reasons why it 
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instancing as an example of this, Wilkie’s 
“ Distraining for Rent,’ and even portrait 
painting. e quote his remarks on this sub- 
ject, as correct ideas on this gown and im- 
portant branch of Art are much needed : 


“TI am asked if Portraiture can by any means 
be admitted to this wide circle of negatively Chris- 
tian Art?) Assuredly yes. What! is it posible 
that yonder simple and demure portrait of a plainly 
dressed old woman, is to be dignified with the 
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self; and the result was fame and fortune! |, 
us take a lesson from this artistic stubbornness.” 


Mr. Huntington paid a just tribute to ; 
eareer and works of Drerbelk one of the om 
consistent examples of a devotional painter jy 
the whole range of Art. He also gave a rapid 
sketch of the history of the different Schools of 
Art, in reference to devotional painting. |, 
this a prominent place was of course given 
to Lionardo’s “ Last Supper.” We were glad 
to see that the lecturer did not confine himself 
to the painting, but spoke of the wide dissenj- 
nation of the engravings from it, and the happy 
influences exerted by them, in a passage of 
rare beauty, which we subjoin : 


“ An old Italian print of this picture, engraved 
with unusual force and power of expression, and 
somewhat darkened by time, hung in the room | 
occupied in Rome. Often I have sat contem- 
plating it at the close of day till, in the deepening 
twilight, the startled group of Apostles seemed to 
breathe and move—and sometimes late at night— 
when the streets of Rome (quiet even by day) were 
as hushed and silent as a death chamber—the 
obscure light of a flickering fire would fall on that 
picture revealing the majestic forms of the horror. 
stricken disciples, and in their midst, that calm, 
mild, compassionate face of our Lord ; and, as He 
seemed to say—‘ one of you shall betray me’—| 
could fancy I saw more tender sympathy steal over 
the lovely countenance of John—St. Peter's eye 
flash with new indignation—and the shadowed and 
malignant visage of Judas to scowl more hate- 
fully, while a shudder runs through the sorrowing, 
agitated circle of Apostles 

“ Are you a lover of Christian art? nay, havo 
you the slightest love for art of any kind!—do 
you desire to increase your interest in the sacred 


may be. Do you not know that to be the resem- 
blance of a venerated mother? The homely, 
well-worn bible that she holds, and those old 
fashioned spectacles are not without their meaning. 
Her eyes of mild intelligence are often met by 
those of her rugged and, mayhap, hard-hearted 
son: he looks often and long at this memento of 
his departed parent; his eye will sometimes 
moisten, and his heart melt as he remembers that 
each evening, in the silence of her chamber, she 
taught his infant lips to say, ‘ Our Father.’ 

“ In its influence Portraiture is certainly humaniz- 
ing. It cultivates and perpetuates the home influ- 
ences ; the loveliness of virtue is prolonged by it; 
and the worthies of the past become our visible 
companions to stimulate the living to good and 
great acts. 

“ The Portrait painter, so often tried and discou- 
raged, is sometimes well repaid by the consolation 
the art affurds to the bereaved. He is suddenly 
called, perhaps, to a house where a lovely child 
has been snatched away by death—his icy touch 
sealing up for ever that ‘ well-spring of joy.’ 
While he is sketching on the effect of the open 
brow, the soft hair about the transparent temples, 
tracing the delicate curve of the slightly parted 
mouth, the mother watehes with eyes of hopeless 
sorrow ; ‘Do you think, she tremulously asks, . > 
‘you can make the portrait look as when he | story of our Saviour’s life? Then keep always 
lived? Can you express his sweet smile? Can | near you a good copy of this noble print. It will 
you give the roguish sparkle of his eye which was console you in your desponding moments, it will 
clear and blue? Shall we see the dimple on his give a grateful seriousness to your happy hours—it 
rounded arm, and his cunning little hand with the | Will rouse your slumbering Faith—it will inflame 
rosy taper fingers?’ The sketch is made. The your soul with the love of Christ. It will remind 
painter leaves the still and darkened room. There you daily of the solemnities of that night of be- 
is no hope in the mother’s expression. The deli- | trayal—and of the inestimable price paid for the 
cate, pale form, now strewn with white blossoms, Tedemption of your soul.” 


and hands meekly folded, is carried away for ever.| At the close of the lecture, Mr. Osgood an- 
_ “After many days the portrait is completed, and | nounced that as the rooms were needed for 
ep with a Bernie wee ~ i. the preparations for the Spring Exhibition, the 
epee, wena mee, 20 yee Taek S| course was reluctantly brought to a close ; but 
like 7° lo, exfclently snawroced by: Gp cazest prov: | that another course would resented next 
sure of worl hand, and the choking voice that setsins aneaelanmeiantalidl fan We hope 
cannot speak. - - 
«“ While touching on the subject of Portraiture, | the promise will not be forgotten. 

allow me to say that when followed in a proper 
spirit, it becomes a most interesting and noble 
study. The drudgery of painting every common 
face that comes along, in all its cold, vacant vul- 
garity, is surely stupid enough: wood-sawing is 
better. But to paint portraits with an aim to seize 
vigorously the character of the sitter, to express 
the individuality, thought, or beauty of the subject, 
to enrich the work with the mysteries of light and 
shade, to exercise invention in avoiding the stiff 
absurdities of fashion, and contriving elegant or 
majestic lines of drapery out of the poor materials 
of familiar costume: to paint portraits in such a 
way is a dignified pursuit, which Titian, Vandyke, 
Raphael, and Reynold:, have honored with their 
illustrious talents. But let the portrait painter be 
independent ! Let him beware of submitting to 
the caprices of tasteless criticism. Let him listen 
with as much patience as he can muster to the in- 
numerable suggestions of the one thousand and one 
friends, and then, do just as he thinks beat himself. 
I have heard a painter say that if his sitter wished 
it he would paint a man’s nose grass-green. The 
opposite color, a flaming red, is not, indeed, so un- 
common in noses, and might now and then be 
allowed in all its strength, when very expressive of 
the sitter’s friendly disposition towards a cask of 
old Port. Sir Joshua would never alter his por- 
taaits merely to please sitters or their friends: he 
would paint as he thought best. He pleased him- 








The Art-Journal for January and February. 
Virtue, 26 John street.—'l'he numbers of this 
journal, the first of which was delayed by the 
Atlantic, keep the ample promise made by the 
publishers for 1851. It is a year, under the auspi- 
ces of the Great Exhibition, to be illustrious in the 
promotion of the aims and objects, long pursued, 
of this journal—which has the right by merit and 
authority to be its best exponent. Those who will 
not witness the London exposition of Art and In- 
dustry, will get the best idea of its results in the 
text and engravings of the Art-Journal. Extra 
parts are to be issued, to be accompanied with the 
choicest objects, illustrated by several hundred 
woodcuts. In the meantime we have in the num- 
bers before us several of the best executed engrav- 
ings of the Vernon series, and a very rare presenta- 
tion of the old masters in some of the finest wood- 
cuts yet executed. There is a fine portrait of 
Retzsch, with a genial notice of that artist by Mrs. 
Hall ; new series of costume papers by Fairholt, 
a choice representation of modern sculpture, &c. 





A man may look at glass, or through it, o 
both. Let all earthly things be unto thee 
glass to see heaven through! Religious ceremo- 


nies should be pure glass, not died in the gor 
geous crimsons and purple blues and greens 0 
the drapery of saints and saintesses.—CoLEn1D6E. 











No. 214.] 
MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


week, a week of benefits, has 

ve sen very remarkable. On Monday 
La Favorita was given for Signor Forti; but 
though an interesting performance, the house 
t poorly fill Signora Truffi’s bene- 

fit, sided by the attraction of Signora Bozzi’s 
delat, was searcely better attended. On this 
evening Il Giuramento was performed. We 
have so often commented on Signora Truffi’s 
in this opera that it is needless to enter 
into details. It is enough to say that her 
voice was in better order than we have heard 
it before this winter, being fuller and stronger, 
and she seems also to have rendered it more 
flexible; we never heard Siguora Traffi sing 
betier than on this evening, while in acting, 
especially in this, her favorite oe she was, as 
ever, excellent. The chief object of interest 
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lated to draw forth the talent and to cultivate 
ithe taste for genuine dramatic representation 
‘among so numerous and wealthy a class of our 
fellow-citizens, most cordial success; and 
could only desire a larger and more convenient 
locality than the one occupied at present. 





| The London Times (February 6) pays a tribute 
|to an estimable American actor, now in London, 
| which, from its cordial and discriminating charac- 
‘ter, we take pleasure in reproducing: —*“ Mr. 
| Douglas Jerrold’s excellent drama of Black-eyed 
| Susan was revived at this house (the Haymarket] 
| last night, and the peculiar scenery and grouping 
were managed with a great deal of care. But the 


manner than Mr. T. P. Cooke, this gentleman had, 
nevertheless, a thorough command over the sym- 
| pathies of his audience, and this is the great point 


‘with a drama addressed to the feelings. His 
|hilarity is hearty and unaffected; his pathos is 


was, however, the new contralto, Signora | manly and genuine, and as an additional quality, 
Bozzi. Under the circumstances in which this | he looks the part to perfection. That here and 


lady appears, there seems a difference of 


opinion whether she is fully open to criticism 
or not; for our part, it appears to us that an 
appeal to the public must be considered by 
the public alone, however lenient or merciful 
journals and eritices may be disposed to be. 
On this occasion, unfortunately, the lady was 
so inaudible as to spare us either praise or 
blame. She may possess a fine voice and an 
admirable style, and further efforts may enable 
her to apply them to operatic performances, 
but of these, at this moment, it is utterly im- 
possible to judge. The benefit of Mdlle. 
FitzJames was marked by the appearance of the 
bénéficiare as a vocalist, in addition to her 
performances in the ballet. There was, of 
course, some curiosity on the subject, which 
was quieted by a voice peculiarly Freneh in 
quality, but assisted by a fair share of energy 
and dramatie feeling. 

The concert for Mr. George Loder, this 
week, offers a good programme. We would 
also cal] attention to the concert for the Ger- 
man Ladies’ Benevolent Society, which takes 
place on Saturday at the Apollo Rooms. 








THE DRAMA. 
NEW GERMAN THEATRE. 

We are happy to announce to such of our 
readers as are fond of the Drama, and at the 
same time familiar with the noble language of 
Goethe and Schiller, that a new source of im- 
provement and pleasure has recently been 
opened to them at the Olympic in Broadway. 
Happening to drop in the other evening, we 
Were most agreeably surprised both by the 
sight of so many respectable and evidently in- 
telligent persons present, and more particularly 
by the performances themselves, which were 
in every way creditable to all the parties con- 
cerned. The comedies produced were the 
short, light, simple-plotted pieces now in vogue 
at the principal German aan and one 
of them we remember to have been on the 
tapis during our sojourn at Berlin a short time 
ago. “ Der Weg durchs Fenster” is liable to 
the charge of coarseness in some s. 
We are happy to say, however, that the other 
piece, “ Alles durch die Frauen,” is entirely un- 
objectionable on that score, and the most fasti- 
dious taste could take no offence. Madame 
Miiller a to admirable advantage in her 
role of “Czarewna,” and the part of her noble 
prisoner and lover, Alexis, who by his self- 
sacrificing generosity obtains her pardon and 
her hand, is also well sustained. 

We wish this new enterprise, which is caleu- 


there his movements become somewhat artificial is 
not a fault. Part of the piece is carried on in 
pantomimic dumb-show, and this requires a formal 
mode of action. From the beginning to the end 
of the piece he was applauded not only by the 
hands, but by the audible mirth and visible tears of 
his public, and when it was ascertained that the 
model sailor was not to be strung from the yard- 
arm the delight expressed was as if he had been a 
personal friend of everybody present.” 

The suggestions of a correspondent of The 
Builder are worthy the consideration of several of 
our city theatres :—* I was much pleased in perus- 
ing a recent number of your publication (Dec. 
14th) to see that you had called attention to one of 
the greatest and most dangerous nuisances which 
the public have to put np with. I allude to the 
badly planned (I might also say wickedly and 
cruelly planned) entrances to our theatres and 
other public places of amusement. Often would 
my family and myself visit the theatres, but the 
dread of the fearful ‘ infernal machine, through 
which every individual must pass (to say nothing 
of the indelicate crushing and squeezing especially 
for the ladies, which have to be first endured), be- 
fore admission can be obtained, prevents us, as no 
doubt it does thousands of others, from doing so ; 
and therefore I trust the subject will not be allow- 
ed to sleep until the managers of every theatre (if 
not for the comfort of their patrons, for their own 
interest’s sake) have remedied the evil in question. 
Indeed, a license ought not to be granted to any 
house where ample provision is omitted to be 
made, not only for the ordinary ingress and egress, 
but in the case of fire, for the speedy and safe 
emptying of the house.” 

A theatre on a new plan is building in the 
Faubourg du Temple at Paris. The place of the 
orchestra is above the stage, and the sounding- 
board is tuned like the instruments. The entire 
stage turns on its axis, so that all the persons be- 
fore the audience can be whisked out of sight in 
a twinkling. The house is lighted bya sun in the 
roof ; when Night is represented, this is covered 
up, and stars come out instead. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 

Ir is a gratifying fact in the progress of sanitary 
reform and cheap comfort, that the London Baths 
and Washhouses, open to the use of the poor at an 
almost nominal rate, have exhibited the most satis- 
factory proof of their suecess, by paying from their 
receipts a clear profit of as much, in one case, as 
£130 for the current year. 

A somewhat similar scheme has been tried with 
equal success in Cologne and other German cities. 
It is the establishment of cheap dining houses, where 
a basin of “ substantial soup, made of peas, groats, 
&c.,” may be obtained for five pfennige, a sum 





equivalent to one cent. “ The utmost cleanliness 


chief feature of the piece was the performance of 
[—— by Mr. Davenport. Less nautical in his 
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is observed in these places,’ says the Builder. 
The example is worth following by private enter- 
prise here, if an equivalent cheapness has not 
already been obtained in the savory caverns of 
Fulton market. ; 

The same entertaining journal from which we 
have taken the last paragraph, furnishes us with the 
following account of a new “ motor :”—*“ Mice 
Power.—A gentleman in Kirkaldy has trained a 
couple of mice, and invented machinery, enabling 
them to spin cotton yarn. The work is so con- 
structed that the common house mouse is enabled 
to make atonement to society for past offences, by 
twisting twine and reeling from 100 to 126 threads 
per day. To complete this, the little pedestrian 
has to run 104 miles. A halfpenny worth of oat- 
meal at Is. 3d. per peck serves one of these tread- 
wheel culprits for the long period of five weeks. 
In that time it makes 110 threads per day. At 
this rate a mouse earns 7s. 6d. per annum. Take 
off 5d. for board and Is. for machinery, and there 
will arise 6s. clear for every mouse annually. 
The mouse employer was going to make an appli- 
cation for the lease of an old empty house, which 
will hold 10,000 mouse mills, sufficient room being 
let for keepers, and some hundreds of spectators.” 

“Hans Yorkel,” in his correspondence in the 
N. O. Commercial Bulletin, celebrates the associa- 
tions of the late St. Charles Hotel :-—* And so 
the dome of the old St. Charles has become a por- 
tion of the atmosphere into which for so many 
years it proudly soared: the landmark of the 
Southern mariner nearing your levee, as Bunker 
Hill to the Bostonian or Trinity Church to the 
Gotham sailor. The union-renowned St. Charles ; 
the hotel famous in domestic annals ; written about 
by magician pens ; booked in ten thousand diaries ; 
imbedded among a million delightful memories in 
the breasts of world-scattered travellers; the death- 
bed place of so many ; the temple of hymen for so 
many fluttering hearts; the ‘home’ of so many 
habitués of New Orleans; how, how will you 
supply its place? Are there not throngs of unseen 
spirits hovering over its ruins? Do not human 
hopes and fears, and joys and sorrows, and matters 
of faith when born from the heart, live ever in the 
world’s atmosphere in spiritual form? And if so, 
where should so many of them crowd but around the 
ruins of the place where they saw for the first time 
the home of their ‘ summons and existence! ‘ All 
this stuff about a burned duwn hotel,’ cries some 
one just landed on your Levee, and who has picked 
up this number of the Bulletin. A burned down 
hotel, forsooth! Let me tell you, sir, the St. 
Charles was something more than a hotel. Ihave 
put legs under its various maloganies, and da- 
maged its wine vaults, and assisted in confusing its 
waiters, and helped to wear out stairways and set- 
tle its foundation, and I have a righttoknow! A 
hotel, sir, is a city: a perfect Moscow! This of 
hotels in general. What, then, when one is like 
the St Charles? Napoleons have dined within 
its walls; and there’s not a hamlet, town, or city 
in the wide Jand which does not hold a foot which 
once ascended the massive steps. of the portico. 
Orators have been welcomed from its windows, 
and have emblazoned the poetry of their hearts on 
the walls of its apartments. Actors have been 
dined Within it, and the soul of Shakspeare incited 
at distinguished libations. Generals have breathed 
their ardent hopes of victory, and again listened to 
the hurrahs weleoming their returned success—all 
within the walls of the St. Charles. Ex-Presidents 
and Presidents have ruffled its counterpanes. 
Men have gone to live in it as clerks, and died in 
it as rich and honored merchants. Zounds, thou 
cynic; he who has called ‘ Mudge’ miue host even 
for a minute, and who, when reading of the burn- 
ing did not heave a tributary sigh, does not deserve 
to have the power of a sigh.” 

An English anthor points out some of the pecu- 
liar traits of the newspaper writing of the times :— 
“ As to the writers of original articles on the events 
of the day, it is quickness of thought aud readiness 
of expression on paper which chiefly fit them for 
their office. There are men who can write, and 


with great force, too, when they must write, but 
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who cannot bring themselves to write to-day that 
which might as well be written to-morrow. On 
the other hand, they who write best cannot write 
off-hand, They ponder the matter, and the 
thoughts which occur to them they are able to lay 
up in store, and deliberately to arrange in the best 
order. Men who give much of their attention to 
the events of the day find their reflections thereon 
to evaporate even faster than those events shift 
their position and change their color. Harassing 
as the work of the daily journalist may appear, and 
as it no doubt really is, it is that which prima facie 
appears the greatest hardship of the task, namely, 
the necessity for writing off-hand, that makes it 
from day to day a practicable thing. Besides 
being a grand and standing excuse for all sorts of 
mistakes, it is the very life of the cause. For the 
most part the journalist writes under immediate 
impulse, supplied either by the news of the day or 
the remarks of some journal, which impulse quick- 
ens some spring of utterance, whether by sympathy, 
indignation, suggestion of supplementary matter, or 
what not. Let any topic, however, only wait a 
few days to grow cold, and it wouid be recurred to 
as a sheer task, which the writer would scarcely 
have patience to encounter.” 

A late number of the Household Words of 
Charles Dickens contains this bequest of 1850 to 
1851 :—*« ‘I desire,’ said the testator, in a distinct 
voice, ‘ to entail the remembrance of them on my 
successors for ever. Of the statesman, as an Eng- 
lishman who rejected an adventitious nobility, and 
composedly knew his own. Of the king, as a 
great example that the monarch who addresses 
himself to the meaner passions of humanity, and 
governs by cunning and corruption, makes his bed 
of thorns, and sets his throne on shifting sand.’ 
The head registrar of births took a note of the be- 
quest. ‘Is there any other wish?’ inquired the 
chief of the gravediggers, observing that his patron 
closed his eyes. ‘I bequeath to my successor, 
said the ancient gentleman, opening them again, 
‘a vast inheritance of degradation and neglect in 
England ; and I charge him, if he be wise, to get 
speedily through it. I do hereby give and be- 
queath to him, also, Ireland. And I admonish 
him to leave it to his successor in a better condi- 
tion than he will find it. He can hardly leave it 
in a worse.’ The scratching of the used by 
the head registrar of births was the coceed that 
broke the ensuing silence. ‘I do give and be- 
queath to him, likewise,’ said the testator, rousing 
himself by a vigorous effort, ‘ the Court of Chan- 
cery. The less he leaves of it to his successor, 
the better for mankind. The head registrar of 
births wrote as expeditiously as possible, for the 
clock showed that it was within five minutes of 
midnight. ‘ Also, I do give and bequeath to him,’ 
said the testator, ‘ the costly complications of the 
English law in general. With which I do hereby 
couple the same advice.” ‘The registrar, coming 
to the end of his note, repeated, ‘ The same ad- 
vice.” ‘ Also, I do give and bequeath to him,’ said 
the testator, ‘the window tax. Also, a general 
mismanagement of all public expenditure, re- 
venues, and property, in Great Britain and its pos- 
sessions.’ ‘The anxious registrar, with a glance at 
the clock, repeated,‘ And its possessions.’ ‘ Also, 
I do give and bequeath to him,’ said the testator, 
collecting his strength once more, by a surprising 
effort, ‘ Nicholas Wiseman and the Pope of Rome.’ 
The two attendants breathlessly inquired together, 
‘ With what injunctions? ‘To study well,’ said 
the testator,‘ the speech of the Dean of Bristol, 
made at Bristol aforesaid ; and to deal with them 
and the whole vexed question according to that 
speech. And I do hereby give and bequeath to 
my successor the said speech and the said faithful 
dean, as great possessions and good guides. And 
I wish with all my heart the said faithful dean 
were removed a little further to the West of Eng- 
land, and made Bishop of Exeter!’ ” 





A man of genius should not aim at praise, 
except in the form of sympathy ; this assures him 
of his success, since it meets the feeling which 


possessed himself. 
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VARIETIES. 
FOR THE IITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


TO UNFORTUNATE AUTHORS. 


Two Rufus-es, and neither of them read, 

Are both within one sphere to trouble you, 
Rue faces make, you wont escape, indeed, 

For either Rufus claims to W. 


NEW PAPAL BULL. 


As Protestant Pope, and infallible Leader 

In matters of Faith, we would warn every reader, 

That no one hereafter shall pass for Believer, 

Who questions the taste of aught written—by 
Cueever. 


. Z. 

Bon-Mors or Curran.—If he was hard press- 
ed, there was no peculiarity of person, no singu- 
larity of name, no eccentricity of profession at 
which he would not grasp, trying to confound the 
self-possession of the witness by the, no matter 
how excited, ridieule of the audience. To a wit- 
ness of the name of Halfpenny he once began : 
“ Halfpenny, I see you're a rap, and for that reason 
you shall be nailed to the counter.” “ Halfpenny 
is sterling,’ exclaimed the opposite counsel. “ No, 
no,” said he, “ he’s exactly like his own conscience 
—only copper washed.” ‘This phrase alluded to 
an expression previously used on the trial. 

* * * * 

Having one day a violent argument with a 
country schoolmaster on some classical subject, 
the pedagogue, who had the worst of it, said in a 
towering passion, that he would lose no more 
time, and must go back to his scholars—« Do, my 
dear Doctor,” said Curran, “ but don’t endorse my 
sins upon their backs.” 

Curran was told that a very stingy and slovenly 
barrister had started for the Continent, with a shirt 
and a guinea—* He'll not change either till he 
comes back,” said he. * * * 

A very stupid foreman once asked a judge how 
they were to ignore a bill? “ Why, sir,” said 
Curran, “ when you mean to find a true one, just 
write Jgnoramus for self and fellows on the back 
of it.” * s bd 

Examining a country squire who disputed a 
collier’s bill—*« Did he not give you the coals, 
friend?” “ He did, sir, but ” « Bat what ?— 
on your oath wasn’t your payment slack /” 

It was thus that in some way or other he con- 
trived to throw the witnesses off their centre, and 
he took care they seldom should recover it. “ My 
lard, my lard!” vociferated a peasant witness, 
writhing under this mental exeruciation—* My 
lard, my lard! I can’t answer yon little gentle- 
man, he’s putting me in sucha doldrum.”” “A 
doldrum! Mr. Curran, what does he mean by a 
doldrum ?” exclaimed Lord Avonmore. “Oh! 
my lord, it’s a very common complaint with per- 
sons of this description: it’s merely a confusion 
of the head arising from a corruption of the 
heart.”—Phillips’s Curran and his Contempo- 
raries. 

Monsteur Dante.—So I studied French and 
Italian under the tuition of the banished priest, to 
whose house I went regularly every evening to re- 
ceive instruction. 1 made considerable progress 
in the acquisition of the two languages. I found 
the French by far the most difficult, chiefly on ac- 
count of the accent, which my master himself pos- 
sessed in no great purity, being a Norman by birth. 
The Italian was my favorite. 

“ Vous serez un jour un grand philologue, mon 
cher,” said the eld man, on our arriving at the con- 
clusion of Dante’s Hell. 

“T hope I shall be something better,” said I, 
“ before T die, orl shall have lived to little pur- 
pose.” 

“ That’s true, my dear! philologist—one small 
poor dog. What would you wish to be?” 

“ Many things sooner than that; for example, 
I would rather be like him who -wrote this 
book.” 

“ Quoi, Monsieur Dante? He was a vaga- 
bond, my dear, forced to fly from his country. 
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No, my dear, if you would be like one 
like Monsieur Boileau ; he is the poet.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ How, not think so? He wrote very respect. 
able verses; lived and died much respected by 
everybody. T’other, one bad dog, forced to fly 
from his country—died with not enough to pay 
his undertaker.” 

“ Were you not forced to flee from your 
country ?” 

“ That very tuue ; but there is much difference 
between me and this Dante. He fled from coup. 
try because he had one bad tongue which he shook 
at his betters. I fly because benefice gone, and 
head going ; not on account of the badness of my 
tongue.” 

“ Well,” said I, “you can return now; the 
Bourbons are restored.” 

“I find myself very well here ; not bad country, 
Il est vrai que la France sera toujours la France ; 
but all are dead there who knew me. I find my- 
self very well here. Preach in popish chapel, 
teach schismatic, that is Protestant, child tongues 
and literature. I find myself very well ; and wiy ! 
Because I know how to govern my tongue; 
never call people hard names. Ma foi, i! y ; 
beaucoup de difference entre moi et ce sacre de 
Dante.”—George Borrow’s Lavengro. 

Ipteness.—I have heard talk of the pleasures 
of idleness, yet it is my own firm belief that no one 
ever yet took pleasure in it. Mere idleness is the 
most disagreeable state of existence, and both 
mind and body are continually making efforts to 
escape from it. It has been said that idleness js 
the parent of mischief, which is very true; bui 
mischief itself is merely an attempt to escape from 
the dreary vacuum of idleness. There are many 
tasks and occupations which a man is unwilling to 
perform, but let no one think that he is therefore 
in love with idleness ; he turns to something which 
is more agreeable to his inclination, and doubtless 
more suited to his nature ; but he is not in Jove 
with idleness. A boy may play the truant from 
school because he dislikes books and study ; but, 
depend upon it, he intends doing something the 
while—to go fishing, or perhaps to take a walk ; 
and who knows but that from such excursions 
both his mind and body may derive more benefit 
than from books and school? Many people go 
to sleep to escape from idleness; the Spaniards 
do; and, according to the French account, John 
Bull, the ’squire, hangs himself in the month of 
November ; but the French, who are a very sensi- 
ble people, attribute the action, “a@ une grande 
envie de se désennuyer ;’ he wishes to be doing 
something, say they, and having nothing better 
to do, has recourse to the cord.— George Borrow’s 
Lavengro. 

Orieinatity.—People are always talking about 
originality ; but what do they mean? As soon as 
we are born, the world begins to work upon us, 
and this goes on to theend. And after all, what 
can we call our own except energy, strength, and 
will? If I could give an account of all that! 
owe to great predecessors and contemporaries, 
there would be but a small balance in my favor— 
Goethe's Conversations with Eckermann. 

Parisian Caricatcres.—Some admirable cari- 
catures have appeared in the from time to 
time since the arrival of Jenny Lind in America. 
Last week, Charivari brought out the following : 

A fat citizen of Boston is walking gravely 
along, with: his left hand fixed in a frame :— 
“Hulloa! what’s the matter?” cries a friend. 
“Oh! my friend,” he replies, with an impassioned 
accent, “ I have had the happiness to have this 
hand pressed by Jenny Lind, and I have had it 
framed !” 

Again: Jenny is at a soirée. The lady of the 
house having written on her invitation cards, 
“ We will have the Swedish Nightingale,” 4p- 
proaches her and says with the most engaging 4!': 

“It would be very kind of you to sing us 4 
little song.” 

“ It does not depend upon me,” murmurs Jenny 
Lind, “ Mr. Barnum has the key.” 

So saying, she shows the lady a very little pad- 
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lock which Baroum has had the precaution to put 
on her lips before allowing her to go to the party. 

Again: A dilettante of Boston runs, his hair 
standing on end with enthusiasm, to one of his 
friends, to whom he exhibits an old boot, by the 
turn of which it is evident it has been worn a long 
time on the left foot. 

«] arrived too late,” says he, “for the sale ; 
they had already sold Jenny Lind’s shoes for 
twenty thousand; I could only get one of Mr. 
Barnum’s old boots, for which I paid one thousand 
dollars. Ouf! it isat any rate a souvenir.”—[Cor. 
St. Louis Republican. 

Fasuions For THe Dyine.—Some days before 
her death, which took place lately, Mad’lle Elisa 
Forgeot, ex-directress of the Théatre Frangais at 
London, was conversing with some friends, when 
some one knocked at her door, and her femme de 
chambre whispered some words in herear. “ If is 
my marchande de modes come to try me on anew 
dress,” said the actress. ‘ Will you come to see 
it?’ She then led the way to her dressing-room, 
and her friends, who followed her, were surprised 
and pained to see that the new gown was a—— 
coffin. The coffin was in rosewood, lined with 
white satin, and was placed against the wall. 
She entered it to try it: “ Yes,” she said, smiling, 
« it fits well, and I am pleased with it.”—Paris 
Revue des Thédatres. 

Lire.—A modern philosopher has apportioned 
man’s full existence as follows :— 

Seven years in childhood’s sport and play, 7 

Seven years in school from day to day, . 14 

Seven years at a trade or college life, . 21 

Seven years to find a place and wile, . . 28 

Seven years to pleasure’s follies given, . 35 

Seven years to business hardly driven, . 42 

Seven years for some, a wild goose chase, 49 

Seven years for wealth, a bootless race, . 56 

Seven years for hoarding for your heir, . 63 

Seven years in weakness spent and care, . 70 

Then die and go—you should know where ! 


Domestic Tutor.—Long Division.—T’ curns in 
a baker’s cake.—Short Division.—T’space be- 
tween a miser’s purse and hiz heart.—Cumpaand 
Addishan.—An owd laidy at tacks snuff an hez 
her cloaze scented it bargain. Propoorshan.—A 
woman lettin hur waist grow summut like wot 
nater intended itt an not squeaze it wal its na 
thicker then deck ov a shampain bottle. Ezx- 
chainge—Two wimmin differin, and tellin wun 
anuther all they naw. Discaant—A milkseller 
tackin t'cream off and then warmin t’owd milk up 
an sellin hiz customers it for new. Invoices.— 
A womman at tawks more in-door then aght. 
Profit and Loss.—A man at swaps a good horse 
for abad an, and gies summit ta booit. Promiscas 
Examples.—A man tackin hiz bairns to a plaice a 
wurship, nobbat when t’fit tacks him. Triangles. 
—A winter-edge stuck befoar t’fire on a rainy day. 
Squares.—A Yorksher puddin when it’s put upat 
dinner table. Evolushans——A man goin raand 
abaght to get into his nabor’s affairs. Rule a 
Three—A lodgin hause bed. Collecshan ov 
Questions —A Quaker, for heze allas axin ques- 
hans but nivver ansers wun. Single Posishan.— 
An owd maid, poor thing. Bookkeepin.—Borrain 
wun ov a friend and nevver tackin him it back 
again —Pogmoor Almanac. 


Tae Deuicnts or a ParaGrapuist.—There is a 
story told of a provincial editor who, discovering 
that one of his neighbors had hung himself, would 
not cat him down, nor mention the discovery to 
any one, but kept the body under lock and key for 
‘wo whole days. His reason was simple and suffi- 
cient. His paper appeared on Thursday; the 
paper of his rival on Wednesday, and “Do you 
think,” he triumphantly asked, « I was going to say 
anything about the suicide, and let that scoundrel 
have the paragraph ?” That was the true editorial 
passion. ‘The desire for special news in the soul of 
an editor is intense, all-absorbing. Life itself is 
viewed only with reference to the “ paragraphs” it 
will furnish. Calamities are godsends. A murder 
is like rain in the drought season. Revolutions are 
fortunes. We know a gentleman whose position 
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being one which naturally makes him acquainted 


with the deaths of distinguished foreigners, is 
haunted by a newshunter in the necrological line. 
The crow is not swifter to pounce upon carrion 
than this resolute hunter upon announcements of 
death. He enters with a glowing face, eyes 
sparkling with expectant gratification,—* Well, 
anybody dead?” Nobody has died tor the mo- 
ment. He is unhappy: blank disappointment 
lengthens that radiant face. He feels somehow 
aggrieved—if not insulted, But, if there is a death 
to announce, then how his hands are cheerfully 
rubbed, how elastic his step, how his eyes dilate 
with the vision of the “ paragraph” —if not “ article” 
—this death will furnish! He is happy: some one 
has died, and he has occupation. The sexton of 
literature, he sings only while digging a grave — 
The Leader. 

“ PLEASE, Sin, HAVE you Orperep A Lion ?”— 
Those who visited the Gardens four years ago, 
may remember a remarkably fine and majestic 
lion, called Albert. It is not geverally known 
that he furnished the subject for the picture by Sir 
E. Landseer, of the “ Desert,” exhibited in 1849, 
and which is now in the possession of Mr, Rus- 
sell, the accountant-general. We were greatly 
amused at some of the criticisms passed on this fine 
portrait. “ That a dead lion,” said one, with a 
knowing look ; “I’m sure he never saw a dead 
lion who painted that.” Some objected to the 
drawing, others to the coloring ; some had no 
patience with the background; and a few espe- 
cially, wise in their generation, considered the pic- 
ture as a gigantic caricature. This picture, painful 
to those who, like the writer, had often admired 
the magnificent proportions and majestic gait of 
this noble lion when in health, and who recognised 
in it a faithful delineation of nature, originated 
pretty much as follows. The lion was attacked 
with inflammation of the lungs, and died ; intima- 
tion was sent to the most eminent zoologist of the 
day, with a request to know if he wished to dissect 
it. Having had much experience in the anatomy 
of lions, he declined the opportanity, but suggest- 
ed that it should be placed at the disposal of the 
great artist. Accordingly, about half-past five the 
following morning, there was a knock at Sir Ed- 
win’s bed-room door. 

“ Hallo! who’s there ?” 

« Please, sir, have you ordered a lion?” was the 
reply. 

“ Ordered a what ?” 

“A lion, sir; have you ordered a lion? ’cos 
there’s one come to the back-door, but he doesn’t 
know whether you ordered him or not.” 

“Oh, very well! take him in; I'll be down 
directly.” 

And the artist, rightly supposing that some 
friend had borne him in remembrance, but not 
having the most remote idea whether it was a liv- 
ing or a defunct lion which had thus unexpectedly 
paid him an early visit, hurried his toilet, and de- 
seending to his back yard, beheld the grisly 
monarch stretched at Jength upon the stones; a 
few minutes sufficed to arrange his materials, and 
so struck was he with the noble object before him, 
that he ceased not from his work till the picture, 
as exhibited, was completed.—Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany for November. 
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NEW PUBLICATION FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NOW READY. 

We have to announce to our friends and the public 
that the property of Holden’s Dollar Magazine 
having passed into our hands, we shall henceforth 
issue that publication under the title of Tue Dot- 
LAR Macazine. The first number under the new 
management, the April number, is now ready, 
being issued in advance. It embraces many 
important improvements, and will include the 
essential features of the best five dollar magazines. 
It will be conducted with the best resources 
for Novelty and Entertainment which we can 
bring into its service. Ample provision has 
been made for its support in Series of new and 
attractive engravings, popular tales of home and 
foreign life—poems—sketches—new illustrations 
of American trade and commerce—the presenta- 
tion of choice literature in every form, and the 
Miscellany of the Day, in a novel and agreeable 
manner. An announcement of the contents of 
our first number will be found on the last page 
of this week’s Literary World. We ask the at- 
tention of our readers to this announcement, and 
frankly call for the support of the subscribers and 
readers of the Literary World to an undertaking 
which will carry out—in numerous ways—the best 
spirit of this journal in the novel and original 
devices of a popular magazine. 

The Dollar Magazine and the Literary World 
—entirely distinct and separate publications— 
will both be published from the same office, which 
is now removed from our old quarters in Broad- 
way to more convenient and larger accommoda- 
tions at 109 Nassau street, where all communica- 
tions for either periodical are henceforth to be 


addressed. 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK. 


*,* The attention of Agents, Postmasters, and 
efficient and responsible canvassers, is particularly 
directed to the Dollar Magazine. Its cheapness 
and the attractiveness of its contents appeal to all 
classes of purchasers. 

{> The Terms of Subscription of the Dortar 
Maeazine are One DoLtaR PER ANNUM, payable 
always in advance, to be remitted to the Publish- 
ers, E. A. & G. L. Dvuycxincx, 109 Nassau 
street, New York, when the work will be mailed 
for One Year to any Post-office Address, or de- 
livered at any Residence in the City of New York 
or Brooklyn. 

The low price at which this Magazine is publish- 
ed renders it impossible to issue it on any other 
than strictly the cash plan. No name will be en- 
tered on the subscription book or copies forwarded 
until the amount of subscription is received. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 22D OF FEBRUARY TO 
THE 8TH OF MARCH. 


Adams (Charles) —Portraiture of the New Testament 
Church Members. 12mo pp. 368. (Lane & Scott.) 

Agassiz (L.) and Gould (A, A.)—Principles of Zoology. 
Part I., parative Physiology. Revised edition. 12mo. 
pp. 250. (Boston, Gould & Lincoin.) 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, for 1849. 4to. pp.72. (To 
ronto.) 

Boyce (Rev. J.)\—The Satisfying Influence of Catholicity 
on the Intellect and Senses. A Lecture. &vo. pp. 26. 
(R. Coddington.) 

“= Lavengro. 8vo. pp. 198. (Harper & Bro 

ers. 
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Clarke (Mrs. Mary Cowden).—Girlhood of Shakspeare’s 
Heroines, Tale U1., The Thane’s Daughter. 16mo. pp. 
171. (G. P. Putnam.) 

Holland (Lord) —Foreign Reminiscences, Evited by his 
Son. I2mo. pp 230. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Sinclair (Cath.)—Jane Bouveriec. 12mo. pp. 234. (Harper 
& Brothe 


rs. 

Choquet - Young Ladies’ Guide to French 
Composition. 12mo. pp. 298. (Appleton & Co.) 

Lord (W. W.)—Christin Hades: a Poem. J2mo. pp. 183 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Lands of the Mosiem. A Narrative of Oriental Travel. 
By El Mukattem. 8vo. pp. 378 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Lieber (Prancis).—A Paper on the Vocal Sounds of Laura 
Bridgeman, the Blind Deaf Mute at Boston, compared 
with the Elements of Phonetic Language. Smithsonian 
Contribution. 4to. pp. 3s. 

Lewis (E. J.. M.D.)—Hints to Sportsmen, containing Notes 
on Shooting. The Game Birds and Wild Fowl ot Ame- 
rica; the Dog, the Gun, the Field, and the Kitchen. 
Large limo pp. 366, woodcuts (Lea & Blanchard). 

Miller (H.)—The Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in 
an Old Field. Llustrated, Imo. pp. 288 (Boston, Gould 
& Lincoln}. 

Williams (A. D )—The Fugitive Slave Law : a Discourse. 
8vo. pp. 24 

Parnassus in Pill 






: a Satire. Ry Motley Manners, Esq. 
i2mo. pp. 96 (Adriance, Sherman & Co.) 

Peterson (C. ‘T’.)—Cruising in the Last War. 8vo. pp. 228 
(Phila,, T. B. Peterson). 

Post (T. M.)—Voices of History: a Lecture delivered be- 
fore the Mere. Lib. Asso., St. Louis, Missouri. 12mo. 
pp. 72 (St. Louts). 

Richardsen (Major) —Wacousta; or, the Prophecy. An 
Indian Tale. sSvo. pp. 225 (Dewitt & Davenport). 

Smuarius (Rev. C. F.)\—The Pagan and Chrietinn Fami- 
lies. A Lectare. St. Louis University, mo. pp. 56, 

The [illustrated Domestic Bible By Rev. J. Cobbin. 
Published by 8. Hueston. No. 16 

The Moorland Cottage. By the Author of “ Mary Bar- 
ton.” 12moe. pp. 183 (Harper & Bros.) 

Todd (J. D.D.)—The Shorter Catechism Miustrated, 
Vol. 2, 18mo., pp. 293 (Northampton, Hopkins, Bridg- 
man & Co ) 

Wells (PD. A.) and Bliss (G. W.)—The Annual of Scien. 
tific Diseovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art. 12mo. (Boston, Gould & Lincoln). 

Whipple (BE. P.)—Essays and Reviews. 
i2mo. pp. 421, 408. 

Watlace.—A Franconia Story. By the author of the 
“ Rollo Books.” (Harper & Brothers.) 24mo. pp. 203. 


Art-Guion of London. 


The Subscription Lists of this popular institution will 
close in a few days Those desiring to subscribe should 
send in their nemes atonce. Circulars, giving particulars 
of its plans, subjects of the Engravings, &c., can be bad on 
application, 


JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec., 
497 Broadway, Ari Union Building. 


Art-Gnion of Glasgow. 


Subscriptions are received by the undersigned for the 
above Art-Union; and as the distribution of prizes will 
take place in the early part of the next month, the lists 
must be closed here about the middie of the present 
month. Those who intend to subscribe should do so im- 
mediately. Circulars giving details of its plans can be had 
on application. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec., 
m8 It 407 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


2d edition. 











m8 It 











Just Published. 


“ PARNASSUS IN PILLORY.” 


A SATIRE. 
By MOTLEY MANNERS, Esq. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 
ADRIANCE, SHERMAN & CO, 


m8 2t. 2 Astor Hovse, Broapway. 





DOMBEY AND SON. 
BY DICKENS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


12 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


L 
CHRIST IN HADES: 


A POEM. 


By. WILLIAM W. LORD. 
1 vol, 12mo. boards, 75 cts. 


This admirable poem is founded upon the belief that 
the soul of the Saviour, after his crucifixion, passed to 
the abode of the spirits of men, and thence came forth 
tuiumphant. It possesses surpassing grandeur and ma- 
jesty of thought, with much force and beauty of language 
and harmony of versification. 


TREATISE ON 
MARINE AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 


or, 
Theory and Practice llended in Ship Building. 
By JOHN W. GRIFFITHS, 


Marine and Naval Architect. 
Ulustrated with more than Fifty Engravings. 
Il vol. 4to. Price $10. 

This work is designed to form the counecting link be- 
tween Science and Practice, with a view to the elementa- 
ry instraction of those who have not previously studied 
the principles of science in Modelling and Building Ships. 

But. while it is designed as the novitiate's guide, it will 
be found to contain much information adapted to all 
branches of maritime enterprise; notonly the elementary 
principles, but all the departments of this science, are dis- 
tinetly explained, and illu-trated by Plates and Diagrams. 
The subject of Masting and Sparring of Vessels is fully 
explained in its proper department. 

Popularity has not been sought at the expense of sci- 
ence, nur — by the sacrifice of useful information 
and appropriate [lustrations. 

To those who desire to a work on the Theory 
and Practice of Ship-building, it is not too much to say, 
that an equal amount of information has never been 
offered to the mechanical world upon this subject at so 
small a price. 


It. 

CHEAP COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES. 
Adapted to the United States. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By A. J. DOWNING. 


1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 


(Forming Part I. of The Architecture of Country Houses.) 
“ This book will effect more in the way abe seoeae ony. ey 
general and healthy taste for architecture, even in t 
cheapest dwellings, than anything which hus yet issued 
from the press."—W. Y. Cour. and Eng. 
IV. 
No. 3, containing Fifty Illustrations. Price 25 cts. 


APPLETON'S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL 


or 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, the 
Arts and Sciences. 
Epvitepv sy JULIUS W. ADAMS, 
Civil Engineer. 


Terms.—Three Dollars a Year, or 2 cents a single 
number. 


Subscriptions received by all Booksellers, Periodical 
Agents, Postmasters, to whom a liberal discount will be 
allowed. 

Vv. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ GUIDE TO 


FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By GUSTAVE CHOQUET. 
One volume I2mo. Price $1. 
This volume is intended to serve as a reading and trans- 


French Composition and Conversation. 


NEXT WEEK: 
Miss Sewell’s New Work. 
READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 


Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy — 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” “ 








’s First History of Rome,” etc. 
One volume 16mo. ms 


lation book, a text book on Rhetoric, and as a Manual of 


[March g. 
Valuable Seientifie Works 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY: 


| me YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS Ivy 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Improve. 
ments in 


Mechanies and Useful Arts, Natural Philoso. 
phy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geolo- 
gy, Geography, Antiquities, &e. 
TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF 


Recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Pa- 
tents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; an Index 
of important Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. 


Edited by Davip A. Wetts, A.M., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
AND Georce Buss, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; paper covers, $1. 


| The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is just 
published in a handsome duodecimo form, 448 pages, with 
a fine engraved likeness of Prof. Silliman. Those rewit- 
ting one dollar will be entitled to a copy of the work, in 
| paper, per mail, without expense. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 
Or, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 
By Hucu Miter. 

From the Fourth London Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest 
order, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect com. 
| mand of the finest language, and a beautiful union of phi- 

losophy and poetry. No geologist can peruse this volume 
without instruction and delight..’"—{Silliman'’s American 
Journal of Science 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
Or, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF 
STROMNESS. 
By Hvucn Mutter. 
With many Illustrations. From the third London edition. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by Louts Agassiz. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 
NEW REVISED EDITION. 
Touching the Structure, Development, Distri- 
bution, and Natural Arrangement of the 
Races of Animals, living and extinct. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
PART I.—COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By L. Acassiz & A. A. Gout. 
THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
Or, STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
By Rozert Hunt, 
Author of “ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 


Lectures on Comparative Ph 1 , in its 
Relation to the Giney of aka 


ARN oLp Gvuyor, 
Professor of Phys. Geography and History, Neuchatel. 


Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Feuron, with 
m84t Illustrations. New revised edition. 
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LIBROS ESPANOLES. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE BEST CLASSIC SPANISH WRITERS.—WITH PORTRAITS. 


The additional price of binding in half Turkey morocco, super extra, is One Dollar. 


ALEMAN, by y hechos de Guzman de Alfarache. 
APUNTES PARA UNA BIBLIOTECA DE ESCRI- 
tores Contemporaneos, en prosa y en verso, 
con noticias biograficas por D. E.de Ochoa, Contiene lo 
mas selecto de los Autores modernos. 2 v. in-8° de 


400 pages, 85 50. 

COLECCION DE POESIAS CASTELLANAS ANTE- 
riores al siglo XV., publicadas por D. T. A. Sanchez, 
con notas, una introduction y un vocabulario de voces 
anticuadas, y con un suplemento que contiene tres poe- 
mas nuevamente descubiertos. 1 v. in-8°, 4 deux 


colonnes, $3. 

COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS de Lope de 
Vega, Culderon de la Barea, Tirso de Molina, Moreto, 
Rojas, Alarcon, La Hoz, Solis, Canizares, Quintana, 
sacadas del Tesoro del Teatro espafiol. 1 v. in-8°, 


50. 
CoMEDIAS DE MORATIN, cun el Pro} y las noticias 
de ia real Academia de la Historia. 1 v. in-8°, $1 50. 
COMPENDIO DE LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, desde 
el tiempo mas remoto, por Ascargorta. 1 v, in-2°, 
$1 88. 





EL BACHILLER DE SALAMANCA ; 
el Observador Nocturno, por le Sage. 
EL DIABLO COJUELO de Guervara, 
otras novelas por varios autores. 

GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA. 1 v. n-8°, $1 50 

GUERRAS CIVILES DE GRANADA. por Gines Perez 
de Hyta. J v. in-#°, $1 88. 

HISTORIA DE LA DOMINACION DE LOS ARABES 
en Espafia, sacada de varios manuscrites y memorias 
arabigas por D.J. Conde. 1 v in-#°, 82 50. 

HISTURIA DEL LEVANTAMIENTO, GUERRA Y 
Revolucion de Espaiia, desde J808 hasta 1814, por el 
conde de Toreno. 3 v. in-8°, $5 50. 

NOVELAS EJEMPLARES Y AMOROSAS de dojia 
Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. (Contient vingt nou- 
velles.) 1 v. in-8°. $1 88. 

OBRAS DE CERVANTES. Don Quijote. con In vida 
por Navarrete. 1 v. in-8°, avec grav., portr., un fac 
simile, $1 88. 

Novelas Ejemplares. 1 v_ in-8°, $1 88. 

La Galatea, el Viaje al Parnaso, con la Tragedia 


t ‘ga 











inéditas. 1 v. in-8°, $1 88. 


La Numancia, y la Comedia Los Tratos de Argel, ambas 


a ey CESVANTES. Persiles y Sigismunda. 

v in-8°, ‘ 

OBRAS COMPLETAS DE MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA, 
Obras Poéticas completas: Poética espafiola. Appen- 
dices historicos sobre la poesia didactica, la tragedia y la 
comedia espafiola. 1 v. in 8°, $2 50. 

- Obras drainaticas completas, 1 v. in-8°, $2 50. 

Hernan Perez del Pulgar—Dofia Isabel de Solis, 

novelas histéricas. 1 v. in-8°, $2 25. 

Expirita del Siglo. 2 v. in-8°, $4 50. 

OBRAS SELECTAS EN PROSA Y VERSO, serias y 
jocosas, de D. F. de Quevedo Villegas, recogidas 
A at eaig por de D. F. de Ochoa, 1 vy. in-89, 

50. 


= 5 
OBRAS COMPLETAS - DON JOSE ZORILLA, 
precedicas du su biografia por Ildefonso Ovejas. 2 y. 
in-8°. a deux col., $5. - 
OBRAS POETICAS DE DON JOSE DE ESPRON- 


ceda, or anotadas por J. E. Hartzenbusch. 
1 v.in-8°, $1 50. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE FIGARO (Don Mariano 
de Larra), con su vida por C. Cortés. 2 v. in-89°, 
4 

















ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





New Series of Latin School Books. 


— = 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are now Publishing 


A SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Edited by the Eminent Scholars and Teachers, 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ AND C. G. ZUMPT, 


T° which they invite the attention of all interested in 
classical learning. Bexides the advantages which 
these works possess in their typographical accuracy and 
careful adaptation to educational purposes, the exceed- 
ingly low price at which they are offered is a powerful ar- 
gument in favor of their general introduction, as removing 
a barrier to the general diffusion of classical education 
- the size and costliness of the ‘T’ext-Books heretofore 

n use. 

The Series consists of the following volumes, either 
published or shortly to appear. They are clearly and 
handsomely prio on paper, in a uniform large 
I8mo. size, strongly and neatly bound, and are accom- 
panied with notes, historical and critical introductions, 
maps, and other illustrations. F 


KALTSCHMIDT’S SCHOOL LATIN DIC- 
tionary. Part [.—Latin-English. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
. = double columa pages, strongly bound. Price 

CESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO LIBRI IV., 
232 pages, witha map. Price 50 cts. 


P. VIRGILIL MARONIS CARMINA, 438 pp. 
Price 75 ets. 


C. C. SALLUSTII CATILINA et JUGUR- 
tha, 168 pages, with a map, Price 50 cts. 


SCHMITZ’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 318 pages. 
Price 60 cts, 


Q. CURTII RUFI DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI 
rebus gestis quae supersunt, 326 pages, with a map. 
Price 70 cts. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT © 
XIL., 300 pages. Price 60 cts. . 


T.LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBRI 


4 ~ XXL. XXII, 350 pages, with two maps. Price 


PREPARING. 
Kaltschmidt’s School Latin Dictionary. Part I1.—Eng- 
lish-Latin, 400 large pages (nearly ready). 
Schmitz’s Introduction to the Latin Grammar. 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmina Selecta. 
Q. Horatii Flacei Carmina. 
First Latin Reading and Exercise Book. 
Second Latin Reading and Exercise Book. 


A School Classical Dictionary. milif 


New Works in Preparation. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


HAVE JUST READY THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS : 


THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 
By FRANK FORESTER. 


NEW EDITION. 


Elegantly Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


New Work by the a of * The Greatest Plague of 
ife.” 


NEARLY READY, 
Part I. Price 12} cents, 
1851; 
oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. & MRS. SANDBOYS, 
THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 


Who came up to Town to “ Enjoy themselves,” and see 
the Great Exhibition. 


By HENRY MAYHEW, 
Author of “ Greatest Plague of Life,” &c. 


Thackeray's New Story. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 


With an Essay on “ The Thunderer’s Review.” 


By M. A. TITMARSH, 
Price 12} cents. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


CONSUELO. 
By GEORGE SAND. 
Being a new translation by Fayette Robinson, Esq. 
Price 50 cents. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
m8 222 Broadway, N. Y. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . -* P 
One Square (eighteen lines), ° . 
Thirty lines, P . . ° 
Half Column, ° e ° 

One Column, . P ° « 
One Page, ° 


YEARLY TERMS. 
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One Square, 
Thirty lines, . ° 
One Colamn, . 
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H. BAILLIERE, 
169 Fulton street, New York, 


(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul's 
Church), 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM, Its Order and Physical 
~~ By Prof. J. P. Nichol, LL.D., &c. 8vo. 
$1 75. 


PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES ON THE 
Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, in 
their relations to vital force. By Baron Von Reichen- 
bach. The complete work,—with a Preface and Criti- 
cal Notes, by John Ashburner, M.D. 8vo., $4 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY—with its applications in 
the Arts. By Thomas Graham, F.R.S., &c. Volume 1, 
second edition, copiously illustrated with woodcuts, 
8vo. Price $5. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. By J. C. Prichard. 
M.D. ; with 50 colored and 102 plain illustrations. Reyal 
8vo. Price $9. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. By G. 
R. Waterhouse. 2 vols. royal 8vo., with numerous 
colored engravings and woodcuts. Price, each voiume 
colored, $10; plain, $7. 

PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
try. By D. Campbell. 12mo., with woodcuts. $1 50. 
COMPLETE COURSE OF METEOROLOGY. By L. F. 
Kaemtz; with additions by Walker, and 15 plates, 

12mo. Price $3 50. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING, for the use 
of Metallurgists, Captains of Mines, &c. Price $3. 
HB. is also sole agent for the “REVUE DES DEUX 

MONDES.,” the papers for which are contributed by the 

most eminent writersin France. Published onthe Ist and 

15th of each month. To subscribers for 1851 ($10), will 
be given (gratis) a volume of 700 pages, to contain a His- 
tory of the Revolution of 1848, its results and consequences 

on European institutions, &c., a history of the year 1850, 

its scientific discoveries, political changes, literary move- 

ments all over the world, Illustrated with engraved por- 
traits of eminent statesmen and men of letters. Per an- 
num, $10 ; single numbers, 50 cents. 


(Last Number received 15th January ) 


Together with every New and Standard Work in every 
department of Science. m8 


ENGRAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in wed, style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage, N ORR, No. 151 Fuiton street, 

jy203m New York. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James Lf., 1668. 
* Boston Library Edition.” With a complete Index to 
the whole Work. 6 vols. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a 
continuation of Hume to the Present Time. 12mo. 
(uniform with the oP sd vol. cloth, or sheep. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. 
Milman, and a complete Index to the whole Work 
“ Boston Library Edition.” Complete in six volumes, 
uniform with Hame and Macaulay. Cloth, or sheep. 

LAMARTINE’S HICTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO 
lution of 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By R. W. 
Emerson. 12m. cloth. 

EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS. New edition, Ist series, 
12mo. muslin. 

eee New edition, 2d series, 12mo. muslin. 

—— POEMS. New edition, 2mo muslin. 

—— ORATIONS, NATURE, &c. New edition, 12mo. 
muslin. 

RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S PA- 
mily. By the Authorof “ Margaret Philo,” &c. 12mo. 


cloth, 
PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636 By Mrs. H. N 


Cheney. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, by One who went 
to It; being a New Envgiand Tale. By Rev. Warren 
Burton 

THE NEW ORLEANS BOOK. 1 vol. duodecimo. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. ‘Translated 
by Rev. J. L. Merrick. 12mo. cloth. 

PHILO: an Evangeliad. By the Author of** Margaret.” 
1 vol. 12m. cloth 

THE SECOND ADVENT; or, What do the Scriptures 
Teach? &c. By Alpheus Crosby, A.M., late Professor 
of Greek in Dartmouth College lL vol. 12m0. cloth. 

THE REBELS: or, Boston before the Revolution, by the 
Author of Hobomok. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited bya 
Congrerational Minister in a New England town. Be 
ing a Sequel to Margaret Percival. Edited by Rev. 
William Sewell. B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. muslin. 

SPECTACLES, THEIR USES AND ABUSES, in long 
and short sightedness, and the Pathological conditions 
resulting from their irrational employment, by J. Sichel, 
M.D., of the Faculties of Paris and Berlin. Translated 
by Henry W. Williams, M.D. 

BENNETT’S POULTRY BOOK, Being a complete Trea- 
tise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management 
of Domestic Fowls. Illustrated with seventy five por- 
traits and engravings of Fowls, taken from life. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth. 





PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 


CARLYLE'’S ESSAYS; being a series of “ Latter-Day | 
Pamphlets,” by Thomas Carlyle. Eight numbers com- 
plete in one volume muslin. imo. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN;; or, Examples of Female 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 12mo. | 
cloth, gilt, 81. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A book of thoughts and 
arguments, originally treated. By Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. First and second series complete in one vol. | 
T2mo., with a fine portrait of the author, and bound in | 
various styles. 

THE MECHANIC'S TEXT BOOK AND ENGINEER'S 
Practical Guide. Compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Kent, of the Gloncester City Machine Company. Com- 
plete in I vol. 12mo. To the careful mechanic the above 
will be found a work of invaluable daily reference. 
Price $1. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S OFFERING;; or, Genis of Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and others. Il- 
lustrated with 4 steel engravings. Price $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S OFFERING; Comprising Prose | 
and Poetical Writings of the most eminent authors. 
Price $I. 

BANCROFT’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
New edition, | vol. 12mo.,. cloth, gilt. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
parte. New edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, illustrated. 

LIVES OF THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION; | 
comprising the Lives of Washington, and his Generals 
and Officers who distinguished themselves in the War 
of Independence. 1 vol. 12imo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. By Rev. 
John Fleetwood, D.D., illustrated with numer en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; with Notes and a Life of the 
Author, by Rev. Thomas Scott. A new edition, 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

WOODWORTH'’S BOOK OF BIRDS. With Pictures 
to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

WOODWORTH'S BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Pic- 
tures to Match. One vel. 16mo. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, complete; with Notes 
and Life of the Author, steel Portrait. “ Boston edi- 
tion.” 2 vols, octavo, cloth. 





Do. 0. Do. 1 vol., octavo, cloth. 
LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 1 vol. royal octa- 
vo, extra, cloth; 400 Engravings. Compiled the 
works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey, Lace- 
de, Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, 
wis and Clark, Audubon, and other writers on Natu- 

ral History. 
COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RU- 
ral Economy, from Personal Observation. 2 vols. 8vo., 





embellished with sixty engravings from wood and steel. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD PO 


Tupper’s Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, “ “ “ 

Pope's Poetical Works, 
Byron's Poetical Works, 
Moore's Poetical Works, 
Burns's Poetical Works, 
Scott's Poetical Works. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. 


game authors before the American Public. Price $1 each. 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Hemans’ Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Milton and Young’s Works, “ sad ad 
W ordsworth’s Poetical Works, “ 
Kirk White's Poetical Works, 

and Remains, ” 
Campbell's Poetical Works, 
Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, | vol., 6 illustrations. 


“ “ “ 


BULWER'S NOVELS. 1 vol. royal octavo, cloth : con. 
taining Pelham, Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Last 
Days of Pompeii, Eugene Aram, The Student, Rienz 
Falkland, and Pilgrims of the Rhine. ; 

CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
Knowledge. One vol, royal octavo, Embellished with 
over 400 engravings on wood, Muslin, gilt. 

SHAKSPEARE’S PRAMATIC WORKS. With a fine 
Portrait. 7 vols. 8vo, ‘ 
*,* The above is the celebrated Boston edition of the 

great dramatist ; and, in its typography, is without a riya) 

in this country. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, complete, con. 
taining a Portrait of Shakspeare, and 38 engravings un 
wood. 1 vol, ectavo, 

PICTORIAL LIBRARY of Family Information, and En- 
cyclopedia of Literatmre. 1 vol, royal octavo, embel- 
lished with 240 engravings on wood, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
By W. R. Murray, Esq., and Henry C. Watson. 1 yo), 
8vo., illustrated. 

COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND 
Manopers. 2 vols. 12mo. Fitth Edition, $1 50. 


School Books : 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo. sheep. 

So es READER. ” “ 
FOLSOM’S LIVY. wt 4 edition. 12mo., sheep. 
COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA, By Thomas Sherwin, 

Principal of the English High School, Boston, author of 
I2mo. sheep, 


the “ Elements of Algebra.” 
ADAMS'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 18mo. half mor. 
“ NEW - mo. “ 


« KEY TO hea “ 
“ MENSURATION. “ 
« BOOKKEEPING, with Journal and Ledger. 
WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 12mo. sheep. 
LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUR. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 18mo. morocco back. 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. “ se 
THOMSON'S SEASONS. 
COWPER’S TASK. « 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. “ 
WORCESTER’S ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND SCRIP- 
tural Geography and Atlas. New Edition. 
WORCESTER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
las. New Edition. 
CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. sheep. 
« XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 12mo. sheep. 
« GREEK LESSONS. 12mo. morocco backs. 
“ TABLES. t “ 


“ 


ETICAL WORKS. 


Howitt, Cook, and Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. i2mo. 
Poems of Ossian, 1 vol. 12mo., 10 illustrations. 
Thomeon and Pollok, | vol. 2mo. Portrait. 

Life. Gems, and Beauties of Shakepeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works, one vol. 12mo. 

Collins, Gray, and Beattie’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Their size and style considered, they are the cheapest library editions of the 


BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare ; 


Now publishing in Numbers at 25 cents each. This elegant edition of Shakspeare’s Works is now being issued in numbers, once in two weeks, each number containing a play 
complete, with a splendid steel engraving of its heroine, executed in the highest style of art. The letter press will be printed in large Pica type, and worked on the fines! 


calendered paper. When complete it will embrace nearly 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 





THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Collateral Sciences. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


THE WORCESTER PULPIT; with Historical Reminiscences 
and Biographical Sketches. By the Rev. Elam Smalley, D.D. 


NATHALIE; a Tale, by Julia Kavanah, author of “Women of 


France,”’ “ Madeline.” | vol. I2mo. 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1851. 


IN PRESS. 


rine E. Beecher. 


One volume, 16mo. 





LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. By Catharine H. Butler. 
THE TRUE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


By Catha- 


THE BANKER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. S. Homans, 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 
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AND WALUABLE BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
NO. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





The Power and Progress of the United States. 


The United States; its Power and Progress. 


BY GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN, 
Late Minister of the Republic of France to the United States. 
First American, from the Third Paris Edition. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EDMOND L, DU BARRY, M.D., 
Surgeon U. 8. Navy. 
In one large Octavo Volume. 
——— 


Schooleraft's Great National Work on the Indian Tribes of the 
United States. 











WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part First. One Volume 4to. 


Historical and Statistical Information 


RESPECTING THE 


HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS 


or THE 


Sudian Crikes of the Guited States. 


Collected and Prepared under the Direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Per Act of March 3, 1847. 


BY HENRY 8. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D. 
Illustrated by 8S. Eastman, Capt. U.S.A. 
Pub. by Authority of Congress. 
ae 


The American Gardener's Calendar, 
Adapted to the Climate and Seasons of the United States. 


Containing a complete account of all the work necessary to be done in the Kitchen 
Garden, Fruit Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nursery, Pleasure-Ground, Flower Garden, 
Green-house, Hot-house, and Forcing Frames, for every month in the year; with ample 
Practical Directions for performing the same. 

Also, general as well as minute instructions for laying out or erecting each and every of 
the above depart ts, ding to modern taste and the most approved plans; the orna- 
mental Planting of Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modern style; the cultivation 
of Thorn Quicks, and other plants suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of 
making them, &c. To which are annexed Catalogues of Kitchen Garden Plants and 
Herbs; Arumatic, Pot, and Sweet Herbs; Medicinal Plants, and the most important 
Grapes, &c., used in rural economy, with the soil best adapted to their cultivation. To- 
gether with a copious index to the body of the work. 


BY BERNARD MAHON. 
Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one volume octavo. 


The Portfolio of a Southern Medical Student. 


BY GEORGE M. WHARTON, M.D. 
With numerous Illustrations by C . One volume 12mo. 


a on 


The Farmer’s Practical Farrier; 


Comprising a General per) of the Horse, with Modes of Management in all Cases 
and tient in Disease. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“ A Complete Pocket Maoual for Farmers.” 
—— Qe 


The City Merchant; or, the Mysterious Failure. 


BY J. B. JONES, 
Author of “Wild Western Scenes,” “ The Western Merchant,” &c. 


Illustrated with Ten Engravings. In 1 vol. I2mo. 














The Initials: a Story of Modern Life, 


Three volumes of the London edition complete in one. “ A new novel equal to Jane 
Eyre.” 





0 
The Farmer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia. 


The Farmer's and Planter’s Encyclopedia of 
Rural Affairs, 


BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 

ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOVERNEUR EMERSON. 
Illustrated by Seventeen beautiful Engravings of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, the varieties of 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agriculture, &c. Besides numerous En- 
gravings on wood of the most important Implements of Agriculture, &c. 

a | Seren 


California and Oregon ; 
Or, Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the Way. 
By THEODORE T. JOHNSON, 
Wirn a Mar anv Iniusrrations. Tarrp Epirion. 
With an Appendix, containing Full Instructions to Emigrants by the Overland Route to 


Oregon. By Hon. SAMUEL R. ‘THURSTON, Delegate to Congress from that 
Territory. 





IN PRESS. 
MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER 
AND MACHINIST, CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 


CONTAINING 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 


Of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water-Works, Navigation, 
Bridge-building, &c.. &c. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of “ The Manufacture of fron,’’ and other Scientific Treatises. 
Ulastrated by 150 Eugravings. In one large 12mo. volume. 
—O 


WILLIAMS’S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, &c. 


This book will be found replete with information, not only to the traveller, but like- 
wise to the man of business. In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, 
which, we are convinced, needs only a trial to be fully appreciated. 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing at a glance the distance, fare, 
and time occupied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important places in 
the Union ; so that the question frequently asked, without obtaining a satisfactory reply, 
is here answered in full. Other tables show the distance fr:m New York, &c., to 
domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and also, by way of comparison, from New York 
and Liverpool to the principal ports beyond and around Cape Horn, &c , as well as vid 
the Isthmas of Panama. Accompanied by a large and accurate Map of the United 
States, including a separate Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the [sland of Cuba, and Plan of the City and Harbor of Havana; and a Map 
of Niagara River and Falls. 





0——— 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing Directions for Conducting Business in the House of Representatives; the 
Senate of the United States ; thé Joint Rules of both Houses; a Synopsis of Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, and copious Indices ; together with a concise system of Rules of 
Order, based on the regulations of the U. &. Congress. Designed to 
economize time, secure uniformity and despateh in conducting busi- 
pess in al] secular meetings, and also in all religious, political, and > 

ative Assemblies. 


By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL.D. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best work of the 
kind extaut. Every young man in the country should have a copy of this book. 
—— 


UNITED STATES’ PHARMACOPGIA, 


Edition of 1851. Published by authority of the National Medical Convention. 
1 vol. 8vo. 








ie Orders from the Trade are respectfully solicited. 
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Important to Public Institutions and all interested in California. 





THE STATUTES OF CALIFORNIA 


FIRST SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE 


Begun the 15th day of Dec. 1849, and ended the 22d day of April, 1850, in the City of Pueblo de San José. 


WITH AN APPENDIX AND INDEX. 


Price $15. A Discount to the Trade. 
The Trade supplied, and single copies for sale by 
re) R. CRAIGHEAD, 112 Fulton Street. 








GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


Salander and the Dragun; 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 
BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Original Designs. 


f af 1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 








TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


1, THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curisropser Worpswortn, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Natuaniet Hawtnorne- 


3. TWICE TOLD TALES. 


A New Edition, with Introductory Chapter Additional. By Natruamtet HawTHorne. 


4, ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. By Epwin P. Wauirrte. 


5. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by Car.y.e, 


6. THE CASSARS, BY DE QUINCEY. 
7, THE NOONING, 


By James Russet, Lowetu. 


8. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS. 
9. WARRENIANA. 


With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quarterly Review. In vol. 16mo. Uniform with 
“ The Rejected Addresses.” 


10. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


11.—BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, &c. 


fe wf Al new and enlarged edition. 


—— WENTIETH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., 


TO COMMENCE ON 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 1851. 














The undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of 8 Pi 
din., to be call oman ee pectfully nsigni Bouks, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, 


FORMER RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
The Catalogue will be put to press on the 10th day of March, and invoices should be received a few cays previous 


to that time 
Contributors at the East will fe fi 
ae ast will confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre- 
Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. 
Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Up Stairs. 
SH Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 1851. f 22 8t 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY HOGAN AND THOMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


WITH A LIFE OF THE POET, 
And Notes Original and Selected ; together wit) 
a Copious Glossary. 
In four handsome Octavo Volumes, printed on large Type 
and superior Paper. 





The Publishers believe they can recommend this edition 
of Shakspeare as the best one for the Library and genera) 
reading that has yet been issued. It is but a few months 
since the first copier were put into the market, and the 
edition has met with general favor and an increasing de. 
mand. Previous editions have been marred by the 
doubling of a great many of the lines, thereby injuring 
the beauty of the page and the pleasure of reading. |) 
the presert one this does not occur in a single instance 
throughout the work ; yet the type is so large and clear as 
to satisfy the reader of every class and age. 

For Sale by Booksellers generally, in the following 
Styles of Binding :— 

Neat Muslin, stamped. 

Handsome Library Sheep. 

Half Turkey Morocco, backs and corners. 
os + eas super, full gilt, gilt edges. 





A New and Popular Book. 


THE CAMP FIRES OF THE 


REVOLUTION ; 
Or, The War of Independence Illustrated ty 
Thrilling Events and Stories by the 
Old Continental Soldiers. 





BY HENRY C. WATSON. 
Contents : 
THE CAMP FIRES 

On Dorchester Heights, At Middlebrook, 
At Cambridge, On the Susquehanna, 
At Mount Independence, = —- 
On Long Island, orristown, 
At Skippack Cheek, On ae Pedee, 

t Germantown, In the Swamps, 
At Valley Forge, On the Hilis of Santee, nest 
At = — Charleston, &c. 


At Sa 
With ‘Onginal Illustrations by Croome. In one vol. 8vo. 
“ This work is well and pleasingly done, and the tales 
illastrate the oft repeated quotation thes *trath is stranger 
than fiction.” To the young this work will possess a per- 
fect charm! if it shows how liberty was gained, it may ve 
equally instructive in pointing out its value and the neces- 
sity for its preservation. The style in which it is written 
is in strict accordance with the boldness of the events sad 
the spirit of the actors.””-— American. 


ETHER AND CHLOROFORM. 


Their Employment in beats > Midwifery, The 


BY J. FB. “PLAGE, M.D; 
Surgeon Dentist and Member of Island Society. 
CONTENTS. 
Introduction. 
Oxyde of Ethyl, or Ether. 
Ch Chemical Constitution. 
Ether—Review of the History of its Inhalation. 
General Directions for Admin _ &e 
Physiological Effects of Sulphuric 
Sulphuric Ether in 
Pp ogy, considered in connexion with Fther Inhalt 


tion. 

Diagnosis, assisted by the ae “_- 

Neurology, New items A 

A eee in connexion with Ter Tabalation. 

Chloroform, as a Local Anesthesia. 

Anesthesia in Midwifery. 

Correspondence in Relation to the Efficacy of Ether and 
Chloroform. 

Miscellaneous Cases. 

Use Ether—Unfavorable Impressions in Regard 0 
its 


LINDSAY & & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


ml tf Philade!phis. 








No. 214.] 
Littell’s Living Age.—No. 356, 12} Cts, 


CONTENTS. 


Doddridge, North British Review. 
. = ovel; or, Varieties in English Life; Chap. 
XIL to XXIX , Blackwood's Magazine. 


5, Rise ofthe viiclal from Legislative Power, ‘Times. 

7. Birth Day of California, ; De. 

8. Military Crisis in Europe, United Service Magazine. 

Snort Articles ; Obituary; Herring Fishery. 

Poetry ; Myself. 

New Books. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. m8 It 


NOTICE. 


Tse copartnership of LEA & BLANCHARD is dis 
solved by the retirement of Isaac Lea, to take effect 
from the thirty-first day of December last. 

ISAAC LEA, 
WM. A, BLANCHARD. 





Wiuuam A. Brancnarpo anp Henry C. Lea have 
formed a copartnership, under the firm of BLANCHARD 
& LEA, to continue the business of Lea & Blanchard as 
Publishers and Booksellers. All the accounts of the late 
firm will be settled and closed by them. 


WM. A. BLANCHARD, 
HENRY C. LEA. 


Philadelphia, February 17, 1851. ml 3t 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES 


BY 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


In two Volumes 16mo, 





Price $2 50. 


“The orations of Mr. Sumner belong to the literatare 
of America. They are as far superior to the endless 
number of orations and speeches which are delivered 
throughout the country, as the works of a polished, ta- 
lented, and accomplished author su the ephemeral 
productions of a day. Pure, and highly classical in style, 
strong in argument, and rich and glowing in imagery, and 
in some parts almost reaching the poetic, they come to the 
reader always fresh, always interesting and attractive. 
In one respect, these orations surpass almost all others. 
It is in the elevation of sentiment, the high and lofty moral 
tone and grandeur of thought which they possess. In 
this particular, united with their literary merit, these pro- 
ductions have no equal among us. The one on the * True 
Grandeur of Nations,’ stands forth by itself. like a serene 
and majestic image, cut from the purest Parian marble. 
Those on ‘ Peace and War,’ and tw or three others, pos- 
sess equal merit, equal beauty, and equal purity and 
dignity of thought. In our view, these orations approach 
nearer the is of antiquity than those of any other 
writer amongst us, = it is saaeae whom Sumner 
greatly surpasses in moral tone a ty of thought.”— 
—Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 





Just Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
m1 2t BOSTON. 
a +. —=—. ~ 
_ SOHN W.ORR, — 


R 
(qe a ut 
Engravers Wood, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


kinds of 


J. W. 0 


RR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


NO. 23 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish early in March: 


DIXON & KERR’S ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
Poultry. A Treatise on the History and Management 
of Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. | Rev. E. 8. 
Dixon, A.M. With large Additions by J. J. Kerr, M.D. 
(“Asa Rugg"). Embellished with many original Por- 
traits from life, drawn and engraved expressly for this 


work. 

THE FREEMASON’S MANUAL; a Companion for the 
Initiated through all the s of Freemasonry, from 
the “Entered Apprentice” to the higher degrees of 
“Knighthood,” embracing “ Entered Jpprentice,” “ Fel- 
low Craft,” ** Master Mason,” * Passed Master,” Mark 

Master,” “ Most Excellent Master.” “ Arch,” 

* Select Master.” “ High Priesthood,” “ Knights of the 

Red Cross,” * Knights Templars,’ * Knights of Malta,” 

the Ancient Constituti of the Order, etc. Embel- 

lished with upwards of One Hundred Engravings, 
illustrating the Emblems and Symbols of the Order. 

By Rev. Kensey Johns Stewart, K T. “To understand 

the words of the wise and their dark sayings.”"—Prov. 


i. 6. 

BECKER’S BOOK-KEEPING.—A Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Book Keeping by Double Entry. 
Designed to Eljucidate the Principles of the Science and 
to impart a Knowledge of the Forms observed by Prac- 
tical Accountants in the various departments of busi- 
ness. By George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, 
Writing, and Book- Keeping in the Central High Schoo! 


of Philadelphia 

MANN & CHASE'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC.—The 
Primary School Arith Designed for Beginners. 
Containing copious Mental Exercises, together with a 
lurge number of Examples for the Slate. By Horace 
Muon, LL.D., and Pliny E. Chase, A.M., Authors of 
“ Arithmetic Practically Applied.” 


Also in Press : 


MANN & CHASE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHME- 
tic. Part 24 of the Series. 

MEADOWS'S SPANISH DICTION ARY.—New Spanish 
and English Dictionary, in two parts: Ist. Spanish and 
Euglish ; 2d. English and Spanish. The first part com- 
prehending all the Spanish words with their proper 
accents, and every Noun with its Gender. ‘The second 
part, with the addition of many words, contains all the 
various meanings of Eoglish verbs, in alphabetical 
order, all ex by their corresponding Spanish, ina 
simple and definite sense. At the end of both parts is 
affixed a list of usual Christian and Proper Names; 
Names of Countries, Nations, &c. By F.C. Meadows, 
M.A., of the University of Paris. mi 2t 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A- HART 


(LATE CAREY AND HART), 
126 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 














I. 
NOBODY’S SON; or, The Adventures of Per- 
cival Maberry. Written by hi if. Complete in one 
volume, 225 pages, price 50 cents. 





Il. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches and Ad- 
ventures of Western Adventurers. By J. B. Cobb, Esq, 
Author of “The Creole,” &c., &c. Price 75 cents, 
cloth ; 50 cents, paper covers. 


iil. 
HISTORY AND STRUCTURE OF PLANK 


Roads. By Wm. Kingsford, Engineer of the Hudson 
River Railroad. 1 vol. 8vo., paper covers, 50 cents. 


Iv. 

POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING, and 
other Stories. By the Hon. J. B. Lamur, Hon. R M. 
Chariton, and the Authors of “ Major Jones's Court- 
ship,” “ Squatter Life,” &c. With Humorous lilustra 
tions. Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 


v. 
THE TOOTH-ACHE imagined by Horace 
Mayhew and realized by George Cruikshank. With 
43 colored designs. 50 cents. 


vi. 

THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND and 
other Tales and Sketches. By the Author of “Simon 
Suggs’s Adventures.” With Humorous I!\ustrations. 
Price 50 cents (in press). 


VIit. 
LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS AND MISCEL- 
lanies, including the Indicator and Companion. 500 
pages, post 8vo., cloth gilt, $1 25. 


vill. 
THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; or, a 





Honey Moon in the East. 1 vol. 12mo., 50 cents (in 
press). ml 








Mark H. Newman & Co., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


199 BROADWAY, 
New Dork, 


Invite the attention of Teachers, Students, and 


the Trade, to the following 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AND 


HIGHLY VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Woodbury’s New Method 
LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Eimbracing both the 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes 
of Instruction ; 


Being a PLAIN and PRACTICAL way of acquiring the 
art of 


READING, SPEAKING, AND COMPOSING 


GERMAN. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo., 500 pages. 
“ Undoubtedly the best work of the kind ever issued.” 


Spencer's English Grammar, 
ON SYNTHETICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Illustrated by 
Exercises for Grammatical Analysis ; 
With Numerous Examples of False Syntaz, 
Adapted to all Classes of Learners. 


BY GEORGE SPENCER, A.M., 
Late Principal of Utica Academy. 





Smith’s Natural Philosophy, 


For the Use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 
Tilustrated by 
Numerous Examples and Appropriate 
Diagrams. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 





MacGregor’s Book Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
ON A NEW PLAN, 


CONTAINING 


General Book-Keeping for the Use of Farmers, 
Mechanics, Professional Men and Non- Mer- 
cantile Persons, Retailers’ Book-Keeping, 
and Merchants’ Book- Keeping. 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
Of Directions, Definitions, and Practical Forms, 
FOR THE USE OF 


Seminaries and Self-Instructors. 


BY P. MACGREGOR, 
m8 3t Accountant and Attorney-at- Law. 
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THE DUSSELDORF AVADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS,” 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists of 
the above school. 





Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1 ; and dercriptive 
catalogues, 18} cents. j25 uf 


WM. H. MOORE & CO.,, 
CINCINNATI, 
Have just ready a SECOND EDITION of 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR: 
oR, 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
With Fifty-eight finely executed Illustrations. 
From the third London Edition. 
With a Sketch of the Author's Life, and estimate of his 
Writings. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, Bart., LL.D., F.R-S. 
Price $1 00. 


“ With the exception of Burns, the uneducated genius 
which has done honor to Scotland, during the last cen- 
tury, has never displayed that mental refinement, classi- 
cal taste, and intellectual energy which mark all the 
writings of our author.""—WNorth British Review. 

“ The battle-ground of faith is not now among priestly 
councils and parchments. Nature is the open arena upon 
which many a shurp contest is going on between mate- 
rialism and religion. Mr. Miller hunts among fossil fishes 
of Stromness, as religiously as any pious pilgrim in search 
of sacred relics among the rums of holy temples. He 
hits very hard in his assault upon the theory of the 
* Vestiges of Creation. His book is one of the note- 
worthy achievements of the science of our day. It is 
very interesting, as well as learned and wise.’’"—Chris- 
tian Enquirer. 

Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he would give his left hand to possess such powers 
of description as this man. 


“A remarkable man, who will infallibly be well 
known.” —Leigh Hunt's Journal. 


“ His style reminds one of Irving, or Irving's master, 
Goldsmith.” — Spectator. 


—IN PRESS— 
CLARK’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


feet 


‘THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS, D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 





PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
18 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
THE UNION. 


Address 
WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 
100 Nassau street. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxesof JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rng Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


ON THE SCIENCES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Davies's Series of Arithmetics, 3 vols, 
Davies’s Algebra, Astronomy, and Mensuration. 
Parker's Series in Natural Philosophy, 3 vols. 
Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Electricity. 
David Page's Elements of Geology. 
Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Perspective. 
Chambers’s Elements of Zovlogy. 
Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
. Chambers’s Treasury of Knowledge. 
10. Metntyre on the Study of the Globes, 
11. Gillespie on the Constraction of Roads and Railroads. 
12, Bartlett's Treatise on Mechanics, 1 vol. 8vo. 
13. Davies's Logic of Mathematics, 1 vol. 8vo 
14, Fulton & Eastinan’s Book-keeping by Single and 
Double Entry. 
15. Theodore Thinker’s Botany. 


f15 tf 








1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Emma Willard’s Series of Histories: 


Willard’s History of the United States. 8vo. 

Willard’s Schoot History of the United States. 

Willard’s Universal History in Perspective. 

Willard’s Historie Guide. 

Willard’s Temple of Time; or, Chart of Universal His- 
tory. 
The Hon Daniel Webster says of an early edition of 
Willard’s United States,—* I keep it near me as a book of 
reference, accurate in facts and dates.” 

The Public Schools of Philadelphia have just adopted 
the new edition of the School History. 

The High School and Girard College of Philadelphia 
have recently adopted the Universal History by Mrs. 
Willard. 

The Boston School Committee have recommended Mrs. 
Willard’s Historic Guide and Temple of Time for the Pub- 
lic Schuols of that city. 

Published by A. 8. BARNES & Co., 

51 John Street, N. Y. 


In Press: 

MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORY OF THF UNITED 
States, with Maps. &c , in the Spanish language, designed 
for California and the Mexican market. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLU- 
ence. By De Tocqueville. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By J. H. Martyn. 

R. G. PARKER'S SCHOOL READER, No. IV., de- 
signed to precede Parker's Rhetorical Reader in Schools. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 





[March g. 
Books Recently Published 


BY 
WILLIAM MINIFIE & Co,, 
BALTIMORE. 





A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Reduced to the Standards of the United States of 
Awerica, 


By J. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Super royal 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; half turkey, $1 75, 


[From the Washington Union. | 
“This work, the result of extraordinary research and 
labor, is very appropriately dedicated to Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of Weights and Measures of the United 
States 


“To men of business it must be of great practical value, 
whilst the scholar may find in its pages much to aid him 
in his historical and etymological investigations. Each 
weight or measure, with its locality, character, and value, 
is arranged in parallel columns, with its decimal relations 
to our own standard, and the slightest glance will there- 
fure show its value within a fraction. ‘To give an idea of 
the vast labor required in the formation of these tables, \; 
is only requisite to mention that about six thousand weights 
and measures are therein considered. The work concludes 
with the system of weights and measures in the principa! 
countries of the world.” 


GEOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 


Showing the Topography und Geological Formations of 
the country from the Pacific, through the Gold Regions, to 
the Sierra Nevada. 
By PHILIP T. TYSON, Esa. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


A work containing more reliable information on this in- 
teresting country than any hitherto published. 








TEXT-BOOK 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
SELF- INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. full meas ey style, or half Turkey, 


By WM. MINIFIE, 


Architect and Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 


Second Edition, much improved. 
[From the Richmond Daily Whig.| 
“ We regard it asa book evincing great thoroughness 
in the subject on which it treats; one which mast supply 
a deficience which has long been felt, and one which 
must prove an invaluable assistant, either to the theoret- 
cal teacher or the practical artisan. It is a book also for 
sel-instruction. The drawings are very numerous, and 
the plates admirably executed.” 
[From the New York Scientific American. | 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever see; 
no young mechanic should be without it.” 
[ From the American Railroad Journal.} 


“ It has received universal commendation from the press, 
—en it fully merits all that has been said in | 


MINIFIE’S 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 Steel Plates, full sheep 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 





5) JOHN STREET. 


and colleges in New England, New York, and other 
States. £15 8t 
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NEW ERA OF A POPULAR PERIODICAL ! 

















A MONTHLY MISCELLANY 


OF 


AGREEABLE LITERATURE, 


FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 


THE CHEAPEST ORIGINAL PERIODICAL NOW PUBLISHED. 











HIS established Periodical, on the basis of the popular and widely-extended list of Holden’s Dollar Magazine, at the lowest 
price, unexceptionable on the score of taste and morality, with no sectional or sectarian biases, will furnish to its readers, from 
month to month, the most agreeable Novelties which ingenuity can devise or activity successfully present to the Public. 


THE PAGES OF EACH ISSUE OF THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


WILL EMBRACE 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE MOST EMINENT HANDS—PORTRAITS—FICTION—PHILOSOPHY— 
SK ETCHES—POETRY—HUMOR—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES—TRAVELS— 
SOCIETY IN THE CITY, COUNTRY, AND WILDERNESS ; 
AND THE MOST COMPLETE 


SUMMARY OF THE CONVERSATION, LITERATURE, ARTS, SPECULATION, AND AGREEABLE NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS will be select and of a definite character—not picked up at random—but 
adapted in time, character, and choice, to the wants of the Magazine and its readers. Of these one of the most striking series will 
be a Gallery of Portraits of American Representative Men, designed and engraved expressly for the Dottar Macazine, with 
interesting personal notices from original and authentic sources. 

The Fiction—the Taces and Apventvures, will be of a striking character, such as read aloud would arrest the attention of the 
Family Circle ; and agreeable, not merely from their narrative and incident, but also for their clearness of style and sympathy with 
the purest and profoundest emotions of our naturee TOWN LIFE AND COUNTRY LIFE will be piquantly and faithfully 
represented. A series of Pictures of Fashionable Life will be presented. There will also be, handled in an attractive manner, 
Skercues and In.usrrations of Amexican Everypay TrapE AnD Commerce. 

In fine, with Przasure and Nove ry, in their best sense, for a motto, it is the design to meet the reader monthly with the most 
tasteful, entertaining, and harmonious Miscellany which ample resources, diligence, and a determinatior not to be outstripped by any 
competitor in the field, can achieve. 


The following table of Contents of the Aprit number will indicate the plan and spirit of the Magazine. 


. Mrigiual Papers. 
GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF “LAVENGRO,” &c.; Wrrn a new Porrrair EXPRESSLY ENGRAVED FOR THIS WORK. 
THE SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
PENNY WISE nor POUND FOOLISH; A Worp ror a Cuear Macazine. 
THE WISH OF THE GIFTED. By Emmy Herrmann. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS; A Tate or tHe Frencu Trisvnats. 
THE CLERGYMAN’S DEATH. By rune Rev. Rarra Hovrt, 
ALL FOOLS’ DAY; Or, Every Man 1 ais True Cuaracter. 
AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE. No. I. Ftowr, irs Facrs anp Putvosorny. 
HYMN OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. By Epwarp Marvrin. 
TIME’S WALLET. No. I. Tue rearrut Estate or Francis Sprra. ‘ 
MOBILE IN THE HOLIDAYS; A Skxercn or Sovrnern Lire. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NICARAGUA. A Passage or Antiquiry in Centra America. 
By E. G. Squier. With an Illustration. 
A REALITY ; From Tue Pocxer-Boox or aN Ex-porice Orricer. 
A WIFE'S PRAYER. 
OVERLOOKED NOVELTIES. By Favorrre Aurnors. A new Batiap sy Tennyson, Minstretsy py Miss Barrerr. 
SHAKSPEARE AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MRS. TOD’S TUESDAYS. A Lear or Fasnionasre Lire. 
A SKETCH OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. By rue Avruor or “ Susy L——’s Diary.” 
WATCHMAN’S SONG; ‘Transtatep From THE Mitpueim Sonc-Boox. 
MADRIGALS AND LOVE-POEMS. By Lorp Brooke, Tuomas Watson, Herrick, Lovetace, &c. 
FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS. Tue Muiscectany anp Gossip or THe Monrn. 


BRS The Terms of Subscription of the Dollar Magazine are ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, payable always in 
advance, to be remitted to the Publishers, BE. A. & G. L. Duycxtnck, 109 Nassav Srreer, when the work will be mailed for One 
Year to any Post-office Address, or delivered at any Residence in the City of New York or Brooklyn. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


MAGNETISM. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


American Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
cellany. A year. 


Accidents and 5 gece: By Alfred 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sensuality, with advice, 

Botany for all Classes; containing a Flo- 
ral Dictionary, with numerous Iilustrations,..... 

Consumption ; Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water Treatment. 

Constitution of Man, considered in Rela- 
tion to External Objects. Revised Edition, 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. By 
George Combe. A complete course, 

Combe on Infancy; or, the Physiologi- 
cal and Moral Management of Children. Illus'd. 

Chemistry, Applied to Physiology, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebig,... 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Dr. Shew. From the Sth Lond ed. 
Cholera: Its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure ; and all Bowel Complaints, Treat. by Water, 
Combe’s Physiology, Applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Edncation,... 
Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists, 
Defence of Phrenology. By Dr. Andrew 
Boardman. A good work for sceptics, 
Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. A scientific work,.... 
Elements of Animal Magnetism; or Pro- 
cess and Practical Application for human relief, 
Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 
Experience in ae 5H G in Acute and 
other Diseases. . é 
Familiar Lanbeli on Prdeaitiey,: ‘De 
signed for the Use of Children and Youth.. 
Familiar Lessons on Physiology. ‘De. 
signed for the Use of Children and Youth 
Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charm- 
jing, Magnet’m. [llust’g the Principles of Life 
Food and Diet; containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira... 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth in Schools and 





Hereditary Descent: its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement. New edition. . 


Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building 

Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
rantees. By Judge Hurlbut. 

Hydropathy for the ely a. 
lent work on health.. 2 eee cece 

Introduction to the Woater-Care. By 
T. L. Nichols, M.D.. és 

Labor; its History a6 Prospects, By 
Robert Dale Owen.. 

Lectures on Hygiene a Sgingate. 
By R. 8. Houghton, M.D,.......+0+ esse eeeeeees 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmer- 


ism and Reticapaid with Instruction in its 
Process . 


Love oat heen hested to the ibs: 
provement of Offspring 

Marriage: its History and Philosophy ; 
with an Exposition of the Functions for Happy 


An excel- 


Maternity; or, the Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, incinding Female Education........ 
Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physio- 
logy applied to the Selection of Companions for 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement : 
Applied to Self- Education and Juvenile Instruc'n 


Mesmerism in India. A superior work, 
by the celebrated Dr. Esdaile 

Moral and Intellectual Science. 
Combe, Stratton, Cox, and others. Ilustrated.. 

Natural Laws of Man, Physiologically 
Considered. By Dr. Spurzheim 


Philosophy of Electrical 


Twelve Lectures . 


whi ho 


Phrenology and the Scriptures By Rev. 
John Pierpont... oe 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, ied del 
plied. 37th edition 

Phrenological Guide: designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. A handsome annval.... 

Physiology of Digestion. The Princ’ples 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, D.D........... 

Physiology, Animal and Mental: Applied 
to Health of Body and Power of Mind 

Popular Phrenology: exhibiting the Phre- 
nological Development of more than 50 persons. . 





Power of Kindness : Inculeating the Chris- 
tian Principles of Love 


Principles of the Human Mind and Biolo- 
gy. By Alfred Smee 

Psychology ; or, the Science of the Soul. 
By Joseph Haddock, M.D........2....seseeee02. 


Rationale of Crime, and its Appropriate 
Treatment, with Notes and Utustrations 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Nature of Theology and Moral Bearings of Phren. 

Science of Swimming : giving the History 
of Swimming, and Instruction to Learners 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
and Illustrations, by John Bardell, Dentist ..... 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology ; 
Illustrating the Temperaments 


| Teeth: their Structure, Disease, and Ma- 


nagement, by John Burdell, Dentist 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life 


The Parent’s Guide, and Childbirth. By 
Mrs. Pendleton 

The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phreno- 
logy and Physiology... ee ceesevcceses 

Thoughts on Sect Life. ‘By Profes- 

Tobacco: its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. The best work on the subject 

Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by Medical 
Men and Experience in all Ages. 

Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms, devoted to Hydropathy and Med. Reform. . 


Water-Cure Library, in seven large 12mo. 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy and 
Childbirth. Illustrated with numerous cases... 
Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 
By J.H. Rausse. Translated by Dr. Meeker..... 
Water-Cure Manual. A Popular Work 

on Hydropathy. By Joel Shew, M.D. 
Water and Vegetable Diet in Serofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, &C.........+++. Raceaedessecces 


Woman: Her Education and Influence. 
With an introduction by Mrs. Kirkland 


Works of Gall, Combe, and Spurzheim, 
for Sale, wholesale und retail, 


IF The Trade Supplied at a liberal Discount from the above Prices. 





